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statitks 


Cold Boiled Ham 


Swift's PREMIUM Ham, 
boiled, then sliced medium, 
is a delicacy in meat, not only 
appetizing and appropriate 
for the home table, but for 
lunches, picnics, and outing 
parties. Makes capital sand- 
wiches. Economical for quick 
luncheons. Be sure you buy 
Swift's PREMIUM Hams. 
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A grateful, refreshing coolness at once follows the 
application of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream; dry 
soreness and peeling are prevented and your skin becomes 


soft, smooth and fair. 


It will remain so regardless of sun, 


wind and dust if you apply Hinds’ Cream before exposure as 


well as after. You may then play 


Golf or Tennis, go Yachting, Rowing or Bathing, 
Autoing, Riding, Driving, Hill-Climbing, or 

INDULGE IN ANY OTHER OUTDOOR PASTIME 

WITHOUT INJURY TO YOUR COMPLEXION. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is a pure, snow-white liquid, 
highly antiseptic and remarkable in its cleansing and healing 
properties. It is fragrant and delightful to use; heals the bites 
of mosquitoes and othér insects, reduces inflammation from 


oison-ivy and other noxious plants, cures eruptions of all 
inds; is harmless to the most delicate skin; far superior to any 


powders or salves for babies and children. 


For gentlemen’s use 


after Shaving it cools the irritated skin and heals all abrasions. 
Guaranteed to contain no grease, chemicals or bleach, and will 


not promote the growth of hair. 
obtainable, sent post-paid for 50 cents. 
sent free for your druggist’s name. 


Sold everywhere, or if not 
Liberal sample bottle 


A. S. HINDS, 23 West Street, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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HE last echo of the 

fl twelve strokes of mid- 

LJ night from the bell of 

the Union Meeting-House had 

hardly died away on the slopes 

of White Oak Hill when a stir 
began in the village of Enfield. 

There were sly squeaks of the 
hinges of back doors. Muffled 
voices sounded under the trees 
in the orchards, at the front yard gates, and in 
the misty gloom along the streets. ‘Somewhere 
afar off a whiplike crack broke the hush of the 
July night. Then came a sound like the drag- 
ging of a stick along a picket fence. 

‘*T don’t believe in firing off crackers a whole 
bunch at a time,’’ said one shadowy figure to 
another. ‘‘We’ve got a long day ahead of us, 
and we want to make the noise last.’’ 

Horns began to squawk here and there. 

‘‘This ain’t the way it was planned!’’ cried 
one who ran along the main street. ‘‘We don’t 
want folks all waked up, not till we get in the 
side work as usual. ’Tain’t right for the boys 
to go to breakin’ agreements. ’’ 

‘Tf old Judson is sleeping in the meeting- 
house that first cracker woke him up,’’ said a 
tall boy. 

‘*We’re not going to bother with the meeting- 
house bell this year,’’ said another. ‘‘The first 
thing is to get into Emery’s strawberry patch 
while it’s dark.’’ 

‘*You want to remember old Crossett,’’ said 
a boy who came up to a group that was rapidly 
growing in the village square. ‘‘He’s been 
bragging that he’ll shoot any one that he catches 
in his garden. Let’s pull up his pea-vines this 
year and drape ’em all over his front door before 
it’s any lighter.’’ 

The tall boy who had complained about the 
premature noises broke in impatiently : 

‘It’s no good for one to pull one way and 
one to haul another. Follow one fellow, that’s 
what I say. I’ve got it all planned. Come 
along. You needn’t be afraid but what all 
those who have made cheap talk about the boys 
in this place being rowdies will be sorry.”’ 

The jostling throng, revolving about its center, 
each one buzzing his suggestions to the leader, 
started out of the square. 

At that moment a stentorian shout of ‘‘ Ready! 
Play!’’ broke upon the night. Two fifes, a 
snare-drum and a bass drum replied with the 
stirring strains of what was known in Enfield 
as, ‘‘Ain’t ye so happy, hurrah, hooray !’’ 

Considerably astonished, the little army of 
boys crowded to one side, to leave the center of 
the square clear for the group that came straight 
through. They recognized the man marching 
ahead as Capt. Mark Sawtell, commander of 
the Enfield Grand Army Corps. He carried 
his unsheathed sword at right shoulder, straight- 
ened his age-curved back, and marched with a 
snappy step. 

They knew those who followed him, too. 
There were Esdras Thwaite and Paul Estes, 
fifers, Uncle Hiram Wilson, snare-drum, and 
Simon Dudley, bass drum. On each breast a 
Grand Army badge glittered in the starlight. 
Captain Mark wore his sash, and the others 
were belted as if for parade. 

‘**Ain’t we so happy, hurrah, hooray!’’ the 
fifes seemed to phrase, and the rattle of the 
snare-drum and the boom of the big drum 
joined to make merry marching music. 


“‘What is it for, Cap’n Mark?’’ shrilled one | 


of the boys. 

“Fourth of July, isn’t it?’’ bellowed the 
captain, without turning head or eyes. ‘‘Form 
in column of fours behind the band—all you 
boys! Forward, march!’’ 

The spirit of the occasion seized the young- 
sters. ‘They did not understand what this mid- 
night sortie of the veterans meant. But it was 
enough for them that here was marching music 
of the kind that fairly set the feet to going 
despite oneself. 

In behind the fife and drum corps they 
crowded, assorted themselves as best they could, 
caught the step with many scuffings and shift- 
ings of feet, and at last swung away across 
the square and up through the village. 

In five minutes it seemed to the boys entirely 


natural that old soldiers should be out patriot- | 


ically parading at that hour of the morning. 
Many strange things were done on the Fourth 
of July. For a long time the boys of Enfield 


had made the occasion an excuse for queer | 
things. Beginning with pranks more or less | 


innocent, they had grown ambitious in their 


mischief year by year, until they felt entitled to | 


perpetrate any sort of hoodlumism. 
‘*The old duffers are beginning to see how 


much fun they’ve been missing,’’ observed one | 


boy to another. 
The old men appeared to have plenty of breath 





and played with even 
more vigor. 
march was so inspirit- 
ing that the boys 
hardly noted where 
| they were going when they swung off the street 
| and tramped across greensward. Into the wide- 


| open doors of a big barn stamped the leader, | 


| behind him the ‘‘band,’’ and behind the band 
| the little army. 
The boys, noting that it was Captain Mark’s 


“ SOLDIERS," HE SAID,.. 


| barn that they were entering, went along full 
of confidence and curiosity. 
‘‘Halt!’”’ The stamp of feet and the music 
| ceased, 
‘Parade rest! At ease!’’ 
The captain lighted half a dozen lanterns that 
were hung along the empty mows of the barn. 
| Two of the old men shut the big doors, after 
Captain Mark had ordered it, adding, ‘‘It’s to 
fool the neighbors, boys!’’ 


‘**There’s nothing like running things secret | 


|on Fourth of July night, Cap’n Mark!’’ called 
| one of the boys, significantly. It seemed as if 
| they were being taken into some roguish plot, 
and they were delighted. 
**Right you are,’’ the captain replied, socia- 
| bly. ‘‘What folks don’t know won’t hurt ’em.’’ 
He mounted a grain-box in the end of the 
| barn, and gazed serenely out over his impromptu 
| audience. 
**It sort of reminds me of that piece I heard 
|one of you fellows speak at the last school ex- 
hibition,’’ he said. 


place and then came back and got the children. 
Sly old piper, wasn’t he?’’ 

There was such a queer sparkle in his eyes 
that the boys snapped rather apprehensive 
|glances at him. A soft shuffling of feet indi- 
| cated that they were huddling a bit closer. 
| Several cast looks over their shoulders. The 
| two fifers lounged against the closed big doors. 
| **It was quite a sharp trick the piper played, 


The 





“It was something about | 
how a piper first coaxed all the rats out of the | 


reckon I’ve got nigh 
about every boy in 
this village right here 
in this barn.’’ 

Again that sparkle 
in his eyes and again a closer huddling of his 
audience. 

**Well, boys,’’—he changed his tone suddenly, 
— ‘what’s on for to-night? There’s been so 
|much—so much—well, I suppose, of course, 
being the Fourth of July, you’d have to call it 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“THERE IS FIGHTING TO BE DONE.” 


Jun, going on here for the last few years that 
we old codgers thought we’d like to get into 
the game. Now what’s first on the docket?’’ 

They looked at him with some embarrass- 
ment, for his jocularity seemed a bit, suspicious. 

‘‘Why, it can’t be you finished all the good 

| things last year, did you?’’ he demanded. 
| **Let’s see! There were Emery’s strawberry 
| plants that you pulled up, after the poor old 
| fellow had about broke his back over ’em all 
spring. There was the big cracker that you set 
inside the blind at the Widow Snell’s, and that 
smashed the window and lit on the bed in the 
front room, and nigh burnt her houseup. There 
was Simmons’s Jersey calf that you lowered 
down the dry well. She missed all the point 
of the joke, poor thing, because she got tangled 
in the rope and hanged herself. There was 
the bunch of crackers thrown up on the front 
piazza of Sime Dudley, here, that brought Sime 
out of bed all standing, so that he sprained his 
foot. Now what have you planned for this year? 
Speak up!’’ 

A wordless mumble of several voices preceded 
| the utterance of the boy who had constituted 
| himself the leader in the village square. 

**T see what you’re driving at, Cap’n Mark. 
But it has always been reckoned by us that 
there are things that you can do on the Fourth 
of July that you can’t do any other time—and 
that you have a right to do then.’’ 


| ‘Just what I was coming at,’’ said the cap- 


tain. ‘*That’s what the Liberty Bell was rung 


and muscle. They changed from the first tune as I remember it,’’ pursued the captain. | for, hey?’’ 


to ‘‘Here we are—too-tee—tiddy, bang-bang!’’ 


| *Little folks do like music so well! Now I 


He reached behind him and pulled down the 





end of a hose that was coiled 
over a wooden spindle on the 
barn wall. He set the big nozzle 
on his arm, its mouth toward 
them, and fondled it as if it were 
a pet. 

‘This hose is connected with 
the big fire tank on the top of my 
barn. There are a good many 
gallons of water up there. Now 
if I should pull this cord, and let on the water 
and squirt on you until you didn’t know whether 
you were hornpouts or boys, it would be all 
right, as you figure it, hey, it being the Fourth 
of July? Wouldn’t be anything laid up against 
me, would there, everything being excused on 
account of patriotism overflowing ?’’ 

**You wouldn’t pen us in here and do that, 
would you?’’ gasped the spokesman. 

“*It being the Fourth of July, and it being 
right to do things that aren’t right at other 
times, what is the matter with the old folks 
having some good fun with the young folks, 
instead of tother way about, as it’s been 
this village for some years ?’’ 

**You’d get into some trouble with our fathers 
and mothers, now I can tell you that!’’ declared 
the big boy. Several in the party had begun to 
retreat toward the doors, but the fifers had 
seized pitchforks, and now stood at charge with 
all the resoluteness of veteran soldiers. 

‘What if this had been talked over in this 
village, and it was agreed that the old folks 
were to have their innings this year?’’ asked 
the captain. He reached for the valve cord. 

A wail went up from the jostling throng. 

**Silence in the ranks!’’ bellowed the com- 
mander, ‘‘It’s time for you to ery baby when 
the water starts.’’ 

A flourish of the pitchforks drove them back 
toward the captain. 

**Look at me!’’ he shouted. ‘‘For the last 
five years you have been abusing the people of 
this village, abusing the privileges that your 
elders allow you as boys, abusing the Fourth of 
July, a day that wasn’t born out of the blood 
and patriotism and courage and sufferings of 
the old sirs that founded this country—not born, 
I tell you, so that it could be made an excuse 
for the doings of hoodlums. There’s no one 
that likes a hoorah for his country better than 


in 


I do. Let the cannons bang and the crackers 
snap! But when they are kept snapping under 


the windows of poor sick folks, or under the 
chairs of feeble old men who are sunning them- 
selves in their dooryards, I say it’s time to call 
such a halt that some one’s teeth are going to 
click hard. I’m ashamed of such hoodlums as 
you’ve shown yourselves to be in this village. 
Now I’m going to hold this hose pointed at you 
for ten minutes, while you do some thinking. 
At the end of that ten minutes—well, we’ll wait 
till the ten minutes are up.’’ 

In the glimmer of the lantern-light Captain 
Mark’s face seemed ferocious. The boys stared 
at him sullenly or with frightened appeal. He 
propped his watch on a little shelf near by, set 
the nozzle more firmly into the crook of his 
arm, and grasped the valve cord. During the 
ten minutes he studied their faces. 

‘*Three minutes more!’’ he said, at last. ‘‘I 
can tell by your faces that seven minutes of 
honest thinking have done you some good!’’ 

In a little while his right hand jerked out so 
quickly that the boys uttered a cry and jammed 
together apprehensively. But it was only to 
take his watch from the shelf. 

**Boys,’’ he said, in a more kindly tone, 
“‘T’ve had you in a tight place. If I had 
brought you here just to get even with you for 
the things you have done to the people in 
Enfield village, I could have fixed you, and 
your pockets full of firecrackers, so that the 
Fourth of July would have been a solemn day 
hereabouts. And I would have been backed up 
by every parent in this place. You see now that 
the old folks can make the Fourth of July a 
pretty tough holiday, too, if they set out to do 
it. But I’m going to think twice—and I’m 
afraid you have never stopped to do that. I’m 
going to coil this hose back on the spindle. 
I’m going to make you a proposition, and I 
think you ought to listen pretty attentively.’’ 

He came down and stood among them. 

**1’m recruiting a Fourth of July army to-day. 
There’s work ahead of that army for the next 
twelve hours. It’s going to be a lively cam- 
paign. But when you’re mustered out, you’ll 
be glad you served. Are you with me?’’ 

The hearty comradeship in his invitation 
seemed to impress them. The grateful relief 
they felt when he put up the hose was still 
apparent on their faces. 

**Can’t you tell us something about what it’s 
going to be, Cap’n Mark ?’’ inquired one of the 
boys, wistfully. 

‘*Commanding officers never tell private sol- 
diers their campaign plans,’’ replied the captain. 



















** *"Twouldn’t be military—and it’s to be strictly | some time,’’ said the captain, dryly. ‘The 


military to-day. Music!’’ he cried. 

In a moment the fifes and the drums made 
the big barn echo with the stirring strains of 
**Yankee Doodle.’’ 

** Remember that the band goes with us 
to-day !’’ shouted the commander. 

It needed only the spur of the music to win 
the boys. With the instant enthusiasm of the 
young, they crowded round, crying their assent. 

“‘Up with your right hands!’’ he shouted. 

“*T promise,’ he dictated, ‘‘to serve loyally 
in Sawtell’s Enfield Eagles till mustered out, 
and to obey my commanding officers.’’ 

They took the oath in shrill chorus. 

“I’m captain,’’ he said. ‘‘Now I’ll appoint 
my officers. We haven’t any time for a regular 
election.’ 

He selected two lieutenants and the proper 
**non-coms,’’ including a color-bearer, into 
whose charge he gave a flag that one of the 
musicians brought from the house. 





‘‘Now I want you all to understand one 
thing,’’ said the captain, gravely. ‘‘You are | 
regularly enlisted men. - Perhaps short fur- 
loughs can be arranged for by stating reasons 
at headquarters. But deserters will be hunted | 
down and brought here, and locked up in my | 
box stall, and a court martial will sit on ’em. 
That will be a bad thing for any boy in this 
town. Corporal Adams, you will so arrange 
your guard as to keep sharp watch for deserters. ’’ | 

A boy, with a conscious air of authority, took 
his place by the big doors. | 

Until the dawn showed gray in the east) 
windows of the big barn the captain drilled 
them, marching and countermarching to the | 
rattle of the drums. 

At last Captain Sawtell rolled open the wide | 
doors. He stood there with the rosy light of : 
dawn playing on his gray hair. 

**Soldiers,’’ he said, ‘‘this day isn’t going to 
be a play-day. Perhaps you didn’t appreciate 
it when I said that there was serious work 
ahead of this army. There is fighting to be 
done. ‘There are several bands of enemies 
round here, and I shall depend on my scouts to 
find them for me. Now I am going to issue 
ammunition, and then we shall march. You’ve 
always got to choose weapons according to the 
style of enemies you have to face. That’s why 
I’m issuing that kind of ammunition.’’ 

He pointed to the four old men of the fife and | 
drum corps, who were issuing from a shed, their | 
arms full of pitchforks and axes. 

‘‘f’ve been planning to equip this army for | 
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through to-day.’’ 


|every man to do his duty. 
| vance in perfect silence to the edge of the beech 
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parents have been willing to lend weapons.’’ 
The boys gazed at one another with curious 
expressions when they shouldered their axes 
and pitchforks, but as soon as the fifes and 
drums led away they swung into line behind 


| the colors, and went marching across the pasture 
| toward the Sawtell beech woods. 


Captain Mark halted them in a little clearing, 
and established headquarters, posted guards 
and detailed foragers. 

**You’ll find the folks in this section well 
inclined toward Sawtell’s Eagles,’’ he said, 
with a sly grin. ‘‘For- 
agers with the Eagles’ 
uniforms on are certain 
to get well used.’’ 

He opened a huge 
wallet, and drew out 
many strips of cotton 
sheeting, on which were 
printed the words: 

SAWTELL’S 
INVINCIBLE EAGLES. 

A detail provided with 
pins affixed one of these 
strips to each boy’s arm. 

‘*Forage at the back 
doors,’’ said the com- 
mander. ‘‘The word 
has been sent ahead that 
an army would march 


The detail departed 
with full appreciation 
of the captain’s grin. 

But all the army real- 
ized that the main secret 
of the day was still 
concealed. It was only after rations had been 
served from’ the baskets which the foragers 
brought that Captain Mark indicated the nature 
of the contemplated campaign. He had previ- 
ously been whispering with several boys whom 
he had selected as scouts and sent abroad. They 
had come back looking mysterious as they com- 
municated certain intelligence to him. 

‘*Soldiers,’’ said the captain, ‘‘my scouts 
bring me news of the presence of the enemy. 
We are about to go into action. I shall expect 
We will now ad- 


growth. After reconnoitering, I intend to 
charge with music. I think it will have a 
greater effect on the enemy.’’ 

The landseape on which they gazed through 








the scattered trees appeared wholly peaceful. 
On the slope across the narrow brook stood the 
cottage of the Widow Snell, the smoke from 
the kitchen fire drifting from the chimney. 

‘*Soldiers,’”’? the captain cried, ‘‘a pile of 
unfitted wood in a widow’s dooryard is an 
enemy! My scouts have discovered one yonder 
there. Advance colors! Charge!’’ 

He ran ahead as nimbly as his age would 
permit. The fifers and drummers followed, 
playing, ‘‘Up, boys, and at ’em! Hooray, 
hurrah |’? 

Then realization of Captain Mark’s scheme 
flashed upon the boys 
with a suddenness that 
propped their mouths 
open. But the music 
was ahead and the cap- 
tain was shouting his 
commands. With a cho- 
rus of laughter and yells 
of applause they rushed 
forward. 

When they came 
sweeping up the slope 
and into the widow’s 
dooryard, the old wom- 
an appeared on her 
stoop, aghast and trem- 
bling. 

**Don’t be scared, 
Mrs. Snell!’’ cried Cap- 
tain Sawtell. ‘* Into it, 
Eagles! Saber ’em! 
Saber ’em!’? He danced 
round, flourishing his 
drawn sword. The fifes 
and drums played more 
vociferously. Chips 
flew, and the saw passed from hand to hand as 
boys struggled for its possession. 

‘Rush back their line!’’ cried the captain, 
pointing to the wood-shed. A jostling stream 
of boys began to carry in the fitted wood. In 
a short half-hour it was all over. 

As the last armful went into the wood-shed, 
the captain was scrawling something on the 
page of a note-book that he held on his knee. 
He tore the page out and passed it to a boy. 

‘*Victory number one for the Eagles!’’ said 
he, excitedly. ‘‘Take that to the selectmen’s 
office, courier—our report to the board of strat- 
egy. Spare neither whip nor spur!’’ 

The boy ran away, with the cheers of his 
comrades following him. By this time the army 
had entered wholly into the spirit of the affair. 
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THE CAT THAT KILLED CAPE 
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HE most characteristic fea- | 
ture of Mrs. Roswell’s 
countenance was the deep, 

bow-shaped line that indented 
her forehead just above the 
bridge of her not at all remark- 
able nose. 

Her maiden sister, Georgiana 
Keith, bore the same distin- 
guishing mark, and it was 
likewise reproduced, in slighter 
degree, on the youthful brows of 
Mrs. Roswell’s two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Dorothea. All 
four were what Mr. Roswell called ‘‘born 
worriers,’? and Mr. Roswell’s name for the 
bow-shaped mark was ‘‘ Mother Keith’s anxious 
pucker,’’ because his mother-in-law possessed 
the deepest ‘‘anxious pucker’’ of all, since hers 
was the monument of seventy years of unmiti- 
gated worrying. 

Yet at the time of this tale Mrs. Roswell was 
certainly the most active worrier of the entire 
quintet. It was that little woman’s habit to | 
worry for three months about the spring house- 
cleaning, and actually to accomplish the dreaded 
task in less than three weeks. She worried for 
two nights and a day over the concocting of a 
cake that really required less than half an hour 
for the baking. She worried for weeks over 
discharging a cook, when the actual deed could 
be accomplished in rather less than two minutes. 

**Now, Mary,’? Mr. Roswell said on: one 
oceasion, when his wife confessed that she had 
worried all night over the problem of using up 
an overlarge roast of beef, ‘‘you’ve been in a 











bigger stew for twenty-four hours than you can 


that meat. If you can’t 
get it off your mind any 
other way, you’d better 
go down-stairs at once and put 
it on the stove—or in it. You do 
enough worrying over managing 
this one smal? household to run all the affairs 
of this country, and Russia besides. ’’ 

“*T know it’s ‘foolish,’’? Mrs. Roswell had re- 
plied, ‘‘and I don’t mean to worry, but I can’t 
help doing it.’’ 

Why a certain lean, homeless, neglected half- 
grown cat with a tremendous craving for human 
sympathy should have selected the Roswell 
cottage for a permanent home is one of the 
things that are past finding out. Mrs. Roswell, 
her mother, her sister Georgiana and her two 
daughters had always felt that they had enough 
to worry about without acquiring a cat. 

But the Roswells had nothing to say about it. 
The cat claimed them as his own, and refused 
to give them up. He was not a prepossessing 
pussy. His fur was dingy and matted, his 
paws were stained with mud, and his long, 
extremely slender tail had a curious spiral twist 
some inches from the tapering end. 

But never was there a more loving, more 
demonstrative cat. Henry, as they finally called 
him, cuddled in all the Roswell laps, leaped to 
all the Roswell shoulders, twined himself ten- 
derly about all the Roswell ankles. The affec- 
tion, however, was all on Henry’s side. No 
neat and tidy Roswell could bring either himself 
or herself to the caressing of such a decidedly 
unkempt creature. 

“*Dear me,’’ said Mrs. Roswell, ‘‘that cat is 
so dreadfully grimy that it isn’t possible to tell 
what color he is. He must have lived in some- 
body’s coal-bin before he came to us.’’ 

‘*He has licked one leg: quite clean,’’ said 
Elizabeth, dislodging Henry from herlap. ‘‘He 
seems to be yellow, with a pinkish cast, like 
Aunt Georgiana’s changeable silk waist.’’ 

‘* He’s just the shade of maple frappé,’’ 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


| observed Dorothea, hastily tucking her ankles 


under her to save them from the sinuous caresses 
of demonstrative Henry. ‘‘ Just think of owning 
a maple frappé eat!’ 

**T’ve been worrying for five days,’’ said 
Mrs. Roswell, ‘‘about that animal. He must 
be washed, but how in the world can the thing 
be done? I’ve never washed a cat.’? 

**You mustn’t think of trying it!’’ cried 
Grandma Keith. ‘‘Some cats go perfectly mad 
with terror at sight of water.’? 

**Yes,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘I know it’s dan- 
gerous. The Millards washed their Angora 





eat, and Grace was 
scratched clear to her 
elbows. ”? 

‘*We’ll have to send 
the poor thing away,’’ declared 
Mrs. Roswell, drawing her skirt 
from under Henry, who was 
settling down for a nap. ‘‘He has already 
caught three mice and two rats, and I’d really 
like to keep him if his fur was only decently 
clean, but he does look too disreputable for 
wo 93 

‘If you’ll give him time,’’ said Mr. Roswell, 
kindly permitting Henry to lick his shoe, ‘‘he 
may get himself clean.’’ 

**He can’t!’’ declared Dorothea. ‘There’s 
more of him to wash than there was last week, 
and he wastes all his best licks on us.’’ 

‘*He has nice eyes,’’ said Aunt Georgiana. 
‘*His manners are certainly ingratiating and 





his craving for affection is almost human. Do 
poke him a little with your foot, John. He is 
so hungry for a little appreciation.’’ 

Mr. Roswell poked. 
sponded with a deep, sonorous purr. 

Mrs. Roswell, her mother, her sister and her 
| two daughters worried considerably about the 
feeding of Henry. They even wrote to a 
woman’s magazine to ask how many mice a 
middle-sized eat should be permitted to eat in 
one day, and if rats would injure the digestion 
of a pussy of tender age. But, above all, it 
was the problem of giving Henry a much-needed 
bath that brought the deepest wrinkles to all 
the Roswell brows. 

Henry, in a dry state, was a peaceable, 
thoroughly good-tempered cat. Henry, wet, 
might prove a veritable demon. He certainly 
cried aloud for at least one bath, yet who of all 
the Roswells would undertake to bathe a soiled, 
maple frappé, half-grown eat? 

**Not I,’’ said Grandma Keith. 

**Nor I,’’ shuddered Elizabeth. 

‘*Nor I,’? echoed Dorothea. ‘‘It’s a pity we 
can’t send him to the steam laundry te be 
mangled with the sheets.’’ 

**Or,’? said Mr. Roswell, ‘‘to the Chinaman 
to be starched with my shirts. Perhaps 
Bridget —’’ 

**Sure, and I’ll not!’’ declared Bridget, when 
approached. ‘*You never can tell what mis- 
chief a wet cat will do.’ 

‘*But,’? argued Mrs. Roswell, ‘‘somebody will 
have to wash him. Suppose we draw lots —’’ 

“Will you do it,’? queried Mr. Roswell, ‘‘if 
the lot falls to you?’’ 

“*No,’’? admitted Mrs. Roswell. 

**They’re a nice lot, aren’t they, Henry,” 





Henry instantly re- | 
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When scouts came up and reported that another 
detachment of the enemy had been discovered 
in Farmer Johnson’s hay-field, there was a 
spirited charge on the haycocks. They were 
opened to the sun in the twinkling of an eye. 

Then the mountainous wood-pile in Uncle 
Cyrus Appleton’s dooryard melted, and grew 
again in his wood-shed. Down through the 
village of Enfield swept the victorious Eagles, 
their scores of willing hands performing a task 
here, a chore there, for the old people of the 
place, who had been striving feebly to do the 
work for themselves. 

Smiling women waved handkerchiefs from 
windows, and old men gave them blessings that 
made the eyes of the youngsters grow moist. 

And at noon the secret of all the hurrying 
and bustling of burden-carrying women toward 
the town hall was explained. Captain Mark 
proudly marched his little army down the street 
and up the broad stairs and into the hall. The 
galleries were crowded with fathers and mothers. 
All the pretty girls of the village were standing 
beside loaded tables, each girl with a red, white 
and blue liberty-cap on her curls. And never 
did boys who sat at table have better things to 
eat or better appetites. 

The first selectman made a speech from the 
platform, every word of which, by the way, 
was printed in the next issue of the village 
paper, along with the roster roll and officers’ 
list of the Eagles. It was a speech to make 
eyes shine and throats choke, and also to make 
hearts swell proudly. 

At last Capt. Mark Sawtell rose and said: 

**T reckon I kept my word with you, soldiers, 
when I said that you’d be glad you enlisted. 
I’m proud of you. It’s been victory all along 
the line, and now I muster you out with —’’ 

But the Eagles all rose and shouted: 

‘*‘We won’t be mustered out! The war won’t 
| be over for a long time!’’ 

Captain Mark looked at their eager faces and 
then ran his gaze along the crowded galleries, 
his eyes blinking curiously. 

‘Fellow citizens,’’ he said, his voice choking 
a bit, ‘‘haven’t we an army to be proud of in 
this place?’’ 

The applause that roared out replied to that 
question in a way that made the Eagles bow 
their reddened faces, but they lifted them to 
join in the chorus when all the people sang, 
‘*We’ll rally round the flag, boys!’’ the fifers 
almost bursting their cheeks and Simon Dudley 
pounding the bass drum until the town hall 
| windows rattled in their frames. 
® 




















| said Mr. Roswell, ‘‘to be so afraid to wash one 
small harmless yellow cat?’’ 

*O John! Will you —”’ 

**No, ma’am! I washed a cat once—once 
was enough for me. Why don’t you send to 
the hospital for a trained nurse?’’ 

This suggestion was made in fun; but later 
in the day Mrs. Roswell was reminded of it. 
| She had gone to visit a sick neighbor, and in 
the goodness of her heart, had offered to sit 
with the patient long enough for Miss Ball, 
the nurse, to take a little run in the fresh 
air. 

**Thank you very much!’’ said the girl, re- 
turning half an hour later with glowing cheeks. 
**I feel lots better for my walk. I’ll do as 
much for you some day.’’ 

‘Did you ever happen to wash a cat?’’ asked 
Mrs. Roswell, suddenly remembering Henry. 

**Lots of times. We used to own a white one 
that had to be scrubbed twice a week because 
she would sleep in the coal-scuttle. ’’ 

**Would you—wouldn’t you—would you —’’ 
| began Mrs. Roswell, her anxious pucker deep- 
ening suddenly, ‘‘would you —’”’ 

*‘Would I wash a cat for you? Why, of 
course I would—if—if it isn’t a very fierce 
cat!?? 
| ‘Oh, Henry isn’t fierce when he’s dry,’’ 
returned Mrs. Roswell. ‘‘He’s remarkably 
sweet-tempered. But we’re so afraid water 
will alter his disposition that we’ve worried 
for three weeks over the problem of washing 
him.”? 

**T’ll come over at ten to-morrow,’’ promised 
Miss Ball, ‘‘to take a look at him. Havea 
foot-bath and some good common soap and 



































plenty of hot water ready in a warm room. 
he looks at all promising, I’ll tub him.”’ 
The assembled Roswells, fairly shivering with | louder than ever. 


excitement, stood in a circle in the kitchen the 
next morning while Miss Ball tested the water 
in the foot-bath with her thermometer. 
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| sitting knee-deep in the pleasant flood, purred 


| ‘*And to think,’’ said Dorothea, who held 
| Henry, still purring, wrapped in a shawl before 


Then | the grate to dry, ‘‘that this whole foolish family 


she gently disengaged Henry from Elizabeth’s | worried for three weeks over washing a cat that 


ankles, and lifted him into the tub. 


| would rather be washed than not! Just see 


Grandma Keith backed into the pantry, Aunt | how proud he is of his nice white paws.’’ 


Georgiana fled hastily up the back stairs, and 
the others shrank against the wainscoting, to 
make ample room for the flying leap of a frantic, 
dripping, revengeful cat. 
But there was no leap. Instead, Henry, 
deeply grateful for such an unusual amount of 
attention, sat up and purred while Miss Ball 
rubbed every scrap of him with soap except his 
contented eyes. Then she rinsed him with 


‘*Yes,’’ returned Mrs. Roswell, whose brow 


‘fall my worries turn out just that way; but 
I don’t believe I shall ever be able to worry 
again without thinking of Henry sitting up in 
that tub and purring with all his might and 
main. Nothing ever made me feel so foolish.’’ 


‘*Then this, ’’ said Dorothea, twinkling, ‘‘may 
prove to be the cat that killed care.’’ 
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O the ‘‘average cit- 
izen’’ who has not 
visited Washing- 

ton, the Library of Con- 
gress suggests only a great build- 
ing, much exploited during the 
past eight years for the majesty of 
its size and the splendor of its 
decoration. 

To the actual visitor, who is 
but the ordinary tourist, it remains chiefly this. 
He enters the main hallway of lofty and 
dazzling Carrara, ascends the broad, richly 
sculptured staircase, wanders through the long 
corridors and galleries sumptuous with mural 
decoration, looks down upon the great reading- 
room magnificent with golden Siena, yet broad, 
deep and tranquil as a reading-room should be, 
and glancing across the spacious courtyards, 
gets an impression of indefinite spaces beyond. 

He reads in his guide-book that the building 
covers three and a half acres of ground, includes 
eight acres of floor space, and cost six and a 
half million dollars, and is additionally im- 
pressed. He learns also that it has highly 
ingenious mechanism for the transmission of 
books to and from the stacks and to and from 
the Capitol—and his fancy is tickled, as is 
always the fancy of an American at perfection 
in mechanical contrivance. 

But all this time he has gained no sense of 
its operation or significance as a library. In 
the exhibit halls, to be sure, he has seen case 
after case of rare and curious bocks and manu- 
scripts, and of exquisite prints ; across the courts 
he has had a glimpse of huge stacks, rising tier 
upon tier, which he supposes to contain the 
collections,—and which do contain a portion of 
them,—and in the main reading-room he sees 
some scores of persons busy with books, and 
attendants active in ministering to them—and 
in the periodical reading-room many more, con- 
sulting the thousands of newspapers and periodi- 
cals displayed there for their use. But these 
views are both partial and superficial. 
inquire further as to the size and scope of the 
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accumulated. during a half- 
century of inadequate 
organization, constitutes an 
arrears to be reduced to 
order and equipped with biblio- 
graphic apparatus, there are 
current accessions amounting each 
year to more than seventy thou- 
sand volumes, and fifty thousand 
other items, in themselves a 
library of no mean dimensions. These include 
the most highly scholarly material, in a hun- 
dred different languages and dialects, as well 
as the popular light literature and ‘‘trash’’ 
yielded by copyright, in addition to the material 
of permanent worth which also it yields. The 
work of these classifiers and cataloguers, in the 
highest degree expert scientific work, is being 
made available on printed cards to more than 
seven hundred other libraries in the United 
States, and is likely to result in a centralization 
of such labor and expense and an avoidance of 
the wasteful duplication of it which has been 
the greatest burden that libraries have hitherto 
had to carry. 

The organization is highly differentiated. Be- 
sides the departments dealing with the processes 
involved in the acquisition of the material, 
classification and cataloguing, and the service 
to readers, there are groups devoting themselves 
entirely to the care of material special in form 
or character: Documents, law, manuscripts, 
maps, music, periodicals, prints. Besides the 
usual library service to ordinary readers, there 
is a service more scientific, by specialists to 
specialists; and besides the direct service to 
visiting investigators, there are various forms 
of service which stretch far beyond the limits 
of the District of Columbia. 

The library is an incessant publisher of 


| 





He may | 


collections that inhabit this huge structure, the | 


equipment provided for the appropriate accom- 


States, and indeed the world. It is also a 
bureau of information, answering freely inquir- 
ies addressed to it, which may be answered out 
of books, or directing them elsewhere if beyond 
its own capacity. 

All this, in addition to the service to Congress, 


modation of each, and the organization to con-| for which primarily it was created a century 


serve and to make them useful. 


What the Visitor Learns. 


BE may learn that there are one million 
Hi four hundred thousand books and pam- 
phlets and seven hundred and fifty 
thousand other articles—manuscripts, maps, 
musie and prints—in the library proper, irre- 
spective of a million others in the files of 
the copyright office; that there are two hun- 
dred and forty persons engaged in the care 


of these and the service to the public, and | 


that, adding to these the hundred and twenty 
persons occupied with the care of the building 


itself and the grounds, seventy engaged in the | 


copyright office, and nearly ninety in the print- 
ing-office and bindery, the total number of 
employés in the organization exceeds five hun- 


dred; and that for the maintenance of this | 


establishment and the increase of the collections | 


the government is spending more than a half- 
million dollars a year, exclusive of the expendi- 
ture for the copyright oftice—whose fees render 
it self-sustaining—and for printing and binding, 
which are amply provided for by a separate 
allotment. 

IIe discovers that there are more than ninety 
persons engaged in the classification and ecata- 


ago, and to the Supreme Court, and to the 
Executive Departments and Scientific Bureaus 
at Washington. For, although retaining still 
the narrow title under which it was founded, 
the Library of Congress is now the National 
Library of the United States. 

It is for reference use as free a library as 
exists. And, as the National Library, it feels 
justified in aiding research beyond its own walls, 
both directly and through other libraries, in 
a way not deemed appropriate or feasible by 
the national library of any other country. 

The inquirer who had sufficient interest to 
secure all this information would, however, 
have advanced little beyond the threshold in a 


knowledge of what the library really is. Ina 
library the books are the thing. Building, 


equipment, organization, a law and an intention 
of useful service—these may be preé@minent, 
but they are merely means. It is the book 
which is the end—or rather the utilities which 
the book may contain applicable to a given 
need, 

Only a precise and detailed examination of 
the entire collections would enable one to judge 
of the significance of the library as a library, 
and the strength that may distinguish it from 
the ordinary public library—even the larger 


|ones. Such an examination no one inquirer is 
loguing alone. This is explained by the fact | likely to make, for the National Library is a 
that besides the existing collection, the largest | library for research ; and its highest service in 
in the western hemisphere, the bulk of which, | accumulation will consist in the accumulation 





was smoother than it had been for many days, | 


bibliographic aids, which are sent out to libra- | 
ries and individual inquirers a!l over the United | 


! . * * s * 
If | gentle showers of clean warm water, and Henry, | and preservation in as many directions as possi- 


| ble of specialized material for the specialist. 

It has, indeed, a primary duty growing out 
| of its privilege as depositary under the copyright 
law—to preserve as complete a record as possible 
of the issues of the American press. This is 
its duty as a library of record; but I refer now 
particularly to its duty and its opportunity as a 
library for research. 


Where Its Strength Lies. 


T'S function is not primarily to entertain 
i | or even, by the literature of power, to 
influence—although, in fact, it affects a 
considerable local constituency in both ways. 
Its great and varied. service will be to furnish the 
literature of knowledge to those engaged in 
serious investigation calculated to widen the 
boundaries of knowledge. 
| Now no investigator uses such a library as a 
| whole. Each approaches and explores merely 
a particular section. The strength or weakness 
of the library will therefore be estimated by 
him only as he has had success or failure there. 
The collection is indeed fast coming to be a 
collection of general strength; its present funds 
for increase—one hundred thousand dollars a 
year—insure this. But in five directions it has 
already distinctive strength : 

(1) It has already the largest single accumu- 
lation of Americana, including not merely books, 
but maps, music and prints; and through copy- 
right it is certain to continue this preéminence. 

(2) It has an extraordinary collection of files 
of newspapers,—more than forty thousand vol- 

| umes,—with copious accessions from among the 
| thousands that it currently receives. 

(3) It has a collection of official documents 
of all countries not to be paralleled elsewhere, 
since it has the benefit of an exchange with 
foreign governments based on a hundred sets of 
United States documents assigned to it for the 
purpose. 

(4) It is the custodian of the Smithsonian 
| Library—a superb collection of publications of 
learned societies growing out of the exchanges 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

(5) It has been made the depositary of certain 
great collections of historical manuscripts bought 
by the government in years past—from Thomas 
Jefferson, from Peter Force, from the heirs of 
the Marquis de Rochambeau. It has recently 
become the depositary of the government for 
other historical manuscripts in its possession 
not required by the Executive Departments for 
administrative purposes ; and it has by purchase 
and gift come into possession of other invaluable 
manuscript material lately in private hands. 

All these manuscripts relate to American his- 
tory. In the aggregate it constitutes the largest 
|and most important collection of ‘‘sources’’ for 
American history now gathered in any one 
place. 

To describe even these five groups in detail 
would be impossible within my space. I should 
have liked to indicate an item or two in each, 
with its possible significance to research. For 
instance, the map division, among its 
|eighty thousand maps in sheet form, 
contains a complete collection of the 
insurance maps of the United States. 
There are more than ten thousand of 
them—in more than sixty thousand 
sheets. 

An insurance map is compiled for insur- 
ance companies placing fire risks. It gives 
every structure existing at the date in 
every town where risks are placed; the 
height and character of each; the mate- 
rials of which it is built; the fire protec- 
tion of the town; the prevalent direction 
of the wind ; and other information to the 
purpose. New editions issued from time 
|to time incorporate the changes and the 
new structures. In the aggregate, these 
| suecessive editions will evidently consti- 
tute a history of the structural development 
of each town represented. 
| ‘They are not usually preserved even by 
the publishers—still less by the insurance 
companies which subscribed for them. 
They are carefully preserved by the 
| National Library. 
opment adequately be traced. 

I might point out a multitude of such items, 
but the space does not permit—nor would men- 
| tion of non-related items offer an intelligible 

view of the whole. I shall content myself with 
a more particular reference to one distinctive 
section of the collection—the manuscripts. 
{0} through a great hall filled with exhibits, 
A the visitor finds a lofty pavilion fifty feet 
| square, with desks, catalogues, and other special 
equipment for the consultation of manuscripts. 
This is the administrative headquarters of the 
| manuscripts division. In a room of equal area 
| above it six repairers are continuously at work 
cleansing, mending and piecing out documents 
| that require this, and reénforcing with a mask 
of transparent silk gauze the most valuable of 
them. 

To the rear of the main pavilion stretches the 
storage room—a hall more than two hundred feet 
long by nearly forty in width. It is shelved 
with three tiers of metal cases, the lower of 
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which is enclosed in glass, tightly set, with 
locked doors. In the alcoves opposite the wide 
windows are large steel safes, burglar-proof, 
with combination locks. There are twenty of 
these, and others may be added as needed. 

In these 
manuscript collections which alone would re- 
quire the student of American history to visit 
Washington. Among them are the volumes 
which, until recently transferred to the library, 
have formed a distinction of the Department of 
State: the papers of the Continental Congress, 
—in more than three hundred folio volumes,— 
the papers of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, among the Presidents; of Hamilton, 
Franklin, and other statesmen. Continuing the 
presidential series are the papers of Andrew 
Jackson and Martin Van Buren, acquired by 
the library by gift, and of Franklin Pierce, 
James K. Polk and Andrew Johnson, acquired 
by purchase. The papers of Salmon P. Chase 
and a large collection of papers of Daniel Webster 
fit in usefully in their appropriate epochs. 

Back of these in date, and touching another 
side of our history, are the papers—including 
the letter- and log-books—of Commodore Preble, 
and many of Commodores Barry and Porter. 
Brilliant earlier passages in the achievements of 
our navy and the career of the most picturesque 
of its heroes are evidenced in the twelve volumes 
of papers of John Paul Jones. 

The letter-books and diary of Robert Morris 
as Superintendent of Finance (1781-84), ac- 
quired three years ago, after generations of 
vicissitude, including the perils of the junk- 
shop, contain copies of every letter written by 
him and a minute of every transaction and inter- 
view in his office during the four years of his 
incumbency. They have never till now been 
accessible to the historian. Without them the 
final history of the Revolution cannot be written. 

KF the period preceding it, the sources in the 

library are varied and copious, 
the papers of the Continental Congress already 
mentioned—a mine of material as yet hardly 
explored —and the Rochambeau collection,— 
bought by Congress for twenty thousand dollars, 
and containing not merely the orderly- and letter- 
books of the marquis and letters to him, but more 
than three hundred military maps in manuscript 
by the French engineers,—there came with the 
Force collection—bought by Congress for one 
hundred thousand dollars—all the material gath 
ered by Peter Force during a life of incessant 
activity in acquisition, when valuable originals 
were to be had almost for the asking. 

It includes not only all the material gathered 
for his American archives, which was to be 
a complete official documentary history of the 
Revolution, and of which only a part was ever 
published, but an immense deal besides—corre- 
spondence of almost every distinguished general 
in the Continental army, letters and resolves 
of the Continental its various 
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committees, returns of troops, records of courts 
martial, lists of prisoners, and so forth. 
Thirty-eight manuscript volumes relating to 
the affairs of the British colonies in the West 
Indies during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and twelve other volumes containing 
official correspondence between two British 
admirals,—Vernon and Wager,—touching colo- 
nization in the West Indies, reflect the general 
relations of the British colonies to the parent 
government, and thus contribute much to an 
understanding of the causes and processes of 
our own Revolution. Thirty-four other volumes 
comprise the original minutes of the testimony 
taken by the British commissioners, who, after 
the Revolution, sat at Halifax, Montreal and 
elsewhere to consider the claims of loyalists 
for losses and services during the war. A thirty- 
fifth contains the reports of the commission. 
These thirty-five volumes, naturally archives 
of Great Britain, were in 1874 presented to the 
Smithsonian by a British officer resident in the 
West Indies, and later followed the library of 
the Smithsonian to the Library of Congress. 
The Toner collection of Washingtoniana, a 
gift to the library, contains a copy of every 
writing of Washington of which Doctor Toner 











could find record, and to which he could get 
access —and his industry was extraordinary. 
It thus not merely duplicates, but also supple- 
ments, the collection of originals received from 
the Department of State. 

A precious original that came from another 
source is Washington’s own orderly-book of the 
Braddock expedition, a complete autographic 
record of the campaign of 1755, intensely inter- | 
esting in itself, still more so as an early evidence | 
of the phenomenal neatness, precision and | 
completeness with which he recorded his ex- 
periences and observations and the course of any 
public affair with which he was connected. 

The history of America prior to our Revolu- 
tion must be written chiefly abroad—in the | 
libraries and archive offices of England, France | 
and Spain. I mean the political history and | 
the economic; not, of course, the social. The| 


archives of the several colonies are, for the most | AS 


part, in the custody of the states which are their 
successors. But some are scattered. Many are 
in the Library of Congress, and a large amount | 
also of correspondence of public men and other 
documents that would now be considered official. 

It has rich original records, although frag- 
mentary, of nearly all the colonies, from New 
Hampshire to the Carolinas. It has recently 
returned to the State of Vermont the manuscript | 
minutes of its first constitutional convention, 
in the autograph of its clerk. 
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| three hundred letters. 


sealing steamer Dicta- 
tor, told Archie Arm- 
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| is little indicated by mention of their titles and 


scope. The papers of Jackson, Van Buren and 
Polk comprise more than thirty thousand pieces, 
the papers of Andrew Johnson nearly sixteen 
thousand, the papers of Salmon P. Chase 
twenty-two bound volumes and more than sixty- 
They cover a period from 
1824 until 1873. The papers of Ellis & Allen, 
the Virginia firm which I have mentioned, are 
estimated at more than fifty thousand pieces. 
Such are some of the resources of the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts in the National Library ; 
and it is but one department out of many. The 


citizen who applauds the library building as | 








a creditable achievement in architecture, but 
wonders why a building so huge should be 
| required, and how a building so sumptuous can 
be justified, may find ample explanation in the 
extent of the collections which it must house, 
and sufficient justification in their splendor as 


science, as exquisite examples in the arts. 


proof in due course of a broad, a deep, and 
also a unique service to the advance of learning 
and the diffusion of culture. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


LD Captain 
Hand, of the 
Newfoundland 


strong, the owner’s son, 
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of that cruel coast is 


peril. 

‘*The whole harbor 
must be down to see 
the start, Mr. Ackell,’’ 
said Archie, looking to 





at St. John’s, when the 
| boy was nine years old, 





It did this by | that he would take him to the ice in the fifth | b’y,”’ the captain said. 


the shore. 
‘*More nor that, 
“T’ve a Green Bay 


action of Congress, after a photographic fac- | season after that time, ‘‘parents bein’ willin’.’’ | | crew. Two hundred and fifty men, b’y, an’ 
simile had been made for its files, at the expense |So it came about that Archie, now fourteen | every one a mighty fellow; an’ there’s people 


of the senior Senator from Vermont. 
The number of such documents in its collec- | 


| years old and hardy as every young Newfound- 
lander should be,—robust, alert, tawny 





tions and in other collections foreign to their | and fearless in wind and high sea,—was aboard 


origin is to be explained only by the neglect of | the stanch old sealer at Twillingate, half-way 
some public officials and the effrontery of others | up the east coast near midnight of March 10th, 
in times past. ‘The dispersion due to these | some years ago. 


causes is incalculable. Especially in estimating 
the significance of collections bearing the name | 
of an individual, it must be remembered that it 
is only in very recent times that public officials | 
have been scrupulous to distinguish the official 
from the personal in the records that accumulate 
during their incumbency. As for the records | 
of the White House, including the letter-books, | 
they have always been deemed the personal | 
property of the President under whose adminis- 
tration they have accumulated, and have regu- 
larly accompanied him in his departure. Thus 
‘the papers’’ of Presidents assume an impor- 
tance much more serious than that of the so- 
called ‘‘ personal papers’’ of other public officials. 

The official letter-books of our early naval 
officers and the log-books of 
their vessels were consid- 
ered by them personal prop- 
erty. And the library has 
bought at auction or in a 
book-shop many a log-book 
that in reason ought never 
to have left the possession 
of government. 

Of all its records of the 
colonial period the most pre- 
cious came to the library 
with the library of Presi- 
dent Jefferson. It is the 
records, in two great folios, 
of the Virginia Company of 
London from 1619 to 1624, a 
document of priceless senti- 
mental as well as historical 
significance. It is to be pub- 
lished in full by the library 
itself under competent edi- 
torship, and accompanied 
by other documents auxili- 
ary in interest. 

But I can cite only a 
few striking examples of the 
extent of the collection. I 
might add others emphasi- 
zing its variety: as the pa- 
pers of Henry Schoolcraft, 
of Chancellor Kent, and—a 
contrast!—of Dolly Madi- 
son; the collection—seven 
thousand items—of bills, ac- 
counts, and so forth, formed 
by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
to illustrate the history of 
prices in England from 1632 
to 1792; and the entire cor- 
respondence, account-books 
and other business records of a great firm of | 
importers and exporters who did business in 


| the harbor rocks. 


‘*Good-by, Skipper John!’’ Archie had said 
to John Roth, with whom he had spent three 
| days of waiting in this small outport. ‘‘I’ll 
send you two white coats [young seals] for 
Aunt Mary’s sitting-room when I get back.’? 

‘**] be past me labor, b’y,’’ said John, who 
was indeed now beyond all part in the great 
spring harvest, ‘‘but I’ll give you the toast o’ 
the old days: ‘Red decks, an’ many o’ them!’ ’’ 


‘*Red decks,’’ replied Archie, quoting the old 
proverb, ‘‘make happy homes.’’ 

‘*?*Tis that,’’? said old John, 
ground with his staff. 
goin’ along with you, b’y. 
skipper like Cap’n Hand.’’ 

It was blowing half a gale from the open sea, 


striking the 
**An’ I wish I was 
They be no sealin’ 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER, 
HE WAS NEAR THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH VERSE. 


which lay, hidden by the night, just beyond 
The wind was stinging cold, 





Richmond, Virginia, from 1805 to 1853—form- | as if it had swept over immense areas of ice. 
ing a perhaps unique record of trade conditions | It howled aloft, rattled over the decks, and 
and prices during that period. flung the smoke from the funnel into the dark- 

Or I might note the Columbus Codex—a | ness inland. Archie breasted it with the cap- 
fine old manuscript on parchment, containing | tain and the mate on the bridge; and he was 
a transcript of the various grants and charters | as impatient as they to be off from the sheltered 
which were the muniments of title of Columbus | water, fairly started in the race for the north, 
as Viceroy and Admiral of the Indies, and sup- | although a great gale was to be weathered. 
posed to be one of the four copies made by his} ‘‘What’s the time, Mr. Ackell?’’ said the 
order for authentication before his fourth voyage. | captain to the mate, impatiently. 

And no description of the governmental records | ‘‘ Lacks forty-three minutes o’ the hour, sir.’’ 
proper could omit reference to the various docu-| ‘‘Huh! ’Tis long in passin’.’’ 
ments rescued from the early files of our custom- | ‘The ship was hanging off the harbor shore, 
houses at various ports of entry; or the Spanish | with steam up and anchor snugly stowed. Not 
archives from New Mexico, from Porto Rico, | before the stroke of twelve of that night was it 
and even from Guam,—so far as they ‘have sur- | permitted by the law to clear from Twillingate. 
vived the white ant,—which in the interest of | It was a race from all the outports to the ice, 
historical research have been brought to W: ash- | with the promise of cargoes of pelt to stiffen 
ington to be classified and made available in | courage and put a will for work in the hearts 
the National Library. The archives from San | of men; for a good catch, in its deeper meaning, 
Juan alone filled a hundred packing-cases. ji is like a bounteous harvest; and what it brings | 

Indeed, the bulk of the manuscript collections | to the wives and little people in all the cottages | 





here from all the ports o’ the bay t’ see 
us off.’’ 

All the folk left in Twillingate—the women 

|and children and old men—were at the water- 
side, with additions from Morton’s Harbor, 
Burnt Bay, Exploits and Fortune Harbor, it 
| may be. Sailing day for the sealers! It was 
the great event of the year. Torches flared on 
the flakes and at the stages all round the 
harbor. Guns were discharged from time to 
time in salute. ‘‘ Godspeed!’’ was shouted 
from shore to ship. Meanwhile the wind rose 
higher, charged with frost. 

**Let it blow,’’ said bluff Captain Hand. 
‘*?*Tis not the wind I care about, b’y. ’Tis 
the ice. I reckon there’s a field 0’ slob-ice 
offshore. This nor’east gale will jam the harbor 
in an hour, and I don’t want to be trapped 
here. What’s the time now, Mr. Ackell?’’ 

‘Twenty-seven minutes yet, sir,’’ said the 
mate. 

‘* Take her up off Skull Head,’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘That’s within 
the law.’’ 

The slob-ice—large 
lumps, close-packed—was 
drifting in fast. 'There was 
a small field forming about 
the steamer and growing 
continuously. Out to sea 
the night light now revealed 
a floe advancing with the 
wind, threatening to seal 
tight the narrow harbor 
entrance, 

“If we have to cut our 
way out,’? muttered the 
captain, ‘‘we’ll cut as little 
aswecan. Mr. Girth,’’ he 
roared to the second mate, 
‘get the bombs out! An’ 
pick a crew that knows how 
to use ’em.’’ 

The Dictator moved for- 
ward through the gathering 
ice toward Skull Head ; and 
the seven other steamers 
whose owners had chosen 
to make the start from 
Twillingate followed slyly 
upon her heels, evidently 
hoping to get to sea in her 
wake, for she was larger 
than they. 

When her engines were 
stopped off the Head, 
lacked twelve minutes of 
sailing-time. Beyond the 
harbor entrance lay an un- 
broken field of ice which 
had momentarily jammed 
there. 

*‘Can’t we run for it, 
sir?’’ the impatient mate ventured to ask. 
‘**Tis but seven minutes too soon.’’ 

‘‘No!l’? thundered the captain. ‘‘We’ll lie 
here till midnight to the second. Then we’ll 
ram that floe. Hear me?’’ he burst out, such 
was the strain upon patience. ‘‘We’ll ram it!’’ 

Archie could hear the ice crunching as the 
floe pressed in upon the jam. The barrier 








seemed even now to be impassable; and, as the | 


boy thought, it had yet seven minutes to gather 
strength. If it should prove too great to be 


broken, the fleet would be locked in for a week; | 


and with every hour the size of the catch would 
dwindle. 
were madly shouting to the old skipper of the 
Dictator to strike before it was too late, but he 
gave them no heed whatever. 

‘*We’re caught!’’ said the mate. 

The captain said nothing. His keen expecta- | 


| tion that the jam would break of its own weight | 


kept him unperturbed. 
‘*Three minutes, sir,’’ said the mate. 
The jam cracked and gave way. The key- 
blocks had been broken! 
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history, as memorial, as profound records in | 
Equally, it is to be hoped, will he who ques- | 


tions the need of an organization so elaborate | 
and processes sd expensive be satisfied by the | 


worth the hardship and | 


it | 


The captains of the nearer vessels | 


It remained only to| 
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breast a field of slob-ice, which was not at all an 
impossible undertaking for the stout Dictator. 
‘*Midnight, sir!’’ cried the mate. 
**Go ahead !’’ 
Archie heard the tinkle of the bell in the 
engineer’s room below, then the answering 
signal on the bridge. ‘The crew raised a cheer, 
| which was answered from the shore. 
| ‘Half speed! Port a little!’’ 

The steamer gathered headway. She was 
now making for the harbor entrance on a straight 
course. 

‘*Full speed !’? 

The Dictator, with her rivals following close, 
struck the floe, broke a way through, pushed 
on, with a great noise, slowly, surely, and was 
| soon in the open sea. The course was shaped 
| northeast, in the teeth of the wind, for it ap- 
peared that open water lay in that direction. 

The floe retarded the ship’s progress, but could 
not stop it; the ice-pans crashed against her 
prow and scraped her sides, but she was stanch 
enough to withstand every shock. And so, 
| gaining on the rest of the fleet, she crept out to 
sea, braving the rising gale. 

When it came-_to be two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the lights of the fleet were lost in the night 
behind. The scattered ‘‘pans’’ had given way 
to the seas, which were rising, spume-crested, 
all about, and at intervals broke over the bows, 
port and starboard, with frightful violence. 
Gusts of wind whirled the spray to the bridge, 
where it soon sheathed men and superstructure 
in ice. 

‘*Send a lookout aloft, Mr. Ackell,’’ said the 
captain. 

The thud of the ice, as the waves hurled it 
against the ship’s prows, the hiss and crash of 
the seas, the screaming of the gale drowned the 
captain’s order. 

‘*Pass the word for Bill o’ Burnt Bay!’’ he 
roared, 

A short, brawny man of middle age, who had 
not missed a voyage to the ice in twenty years, 
soon appeared in response to the call. 

‘*Take a glass to the nest, b’y, an’ look sharp 
for bergs,’’ said the captain. ‘‘Don’t stay up 
there. Come back an’ report to me here.’’ 

The man went about his duty with a brisk, 
**Aye, aye, sirl’? It was his work to clamber 
to the crows’-nest—a cask lashed to the top- 
mast just below the masthead—and to sweep 
the sea for the first sign of icebergs. 

‘Keep her head as she points now, Mr. 
Ackell,’’ said the captain. ‘‘I’ll take a look 
below.’’ ‘To Archie, in the wheel-house, where 
he had been driven by the cold, ‘‘Come, b’y! 
Let’s have a look ’tween decks.’’ 

Between decks the stout hearts were rollicking 
still. The working crew had duty to do, every 
man of them; but the two hundred hunters, 
who had been taken along to wield gaff and 
club, were sprawled in every place, singing, 
laughing, yarning, scuffling, for all the world 
like a pack of boys, making light of discomfort, 
and thinking not at all of danger, for the elation 
of departure still possessed them. In the impro- 
vised cabin aft Ebenezer Bowsprit of Exploits 
was roaring the ‘‘ Luck o’ the Northern Light,’’ 
a famous old sealing song, which, no doubt, 
his grandfather had sung to shipmates upon 
similar occasions long ago. Rough, frank faces, 
broadly smiling, were turned to him; and when 
it came time for the chorus, willing voices and 
mighty lungs swelled it to a volume that put 
the very gale to shame. 

**All right there!’’ the captain growled in 
his great beard. 

In the forecastle they had a lad on the table 
under the lantern—a tow-headed, blue-eyed, 
muscular boy of Archie’s age, or less. He had 
on goatskin boots, a jacket of deerskin, and a 
flaring red scarf. The men were quiet, for the 
boy was piping in a clear, quavering treble the 
**Song o’ the Anchor an’ Chain,’’ a Fortune 
Harbor saga, which goes to the air of a plaintive 
West Country ballad of the seventeenth century, 
with the refrain: 

“Sure, the chain ’e parted, an’ the schooner drove 
ashoare, 

An’ the wives o’ the ’ands never saw them any 
moare. 

No moare! 


Never saw them any moar-r-r-re!” 


He was near the end of the sixteenth verse, 
and the men were drawing breath for the 
chorus, when the captain appeared in the door, 
wrath in his eyes. 

‘*What’s this?’’ roared he. 

There was no answer. The lad turned to 
face the captain, in part deferentially, in part 
humorously, altogether fearlessly. 

‘*Where’d you come aboard, b’y?’’ 

‘*Twillingate, zur.’’ 

‘*Who shipped you?’’ 

‘*T stowed away in a bunker, zur.’’ 

‘You be from Fortune Harbor,’ said the 
captain, marking the ‘‘zur.’’ 

“Iss, zur. Me name’s Jonathan, an’ me 
fawther’s a Labrador fisherman. Sure, I’ve 
sailed to the French Shoare, zur, and I be a 
handy lad to work, zur.’’ 

‘Huh! Jonathan what?’’ 

‘**Bow, zur.’’ 

The captain raised his eyebrows. He had 
been before the mast with the boy’s father on a 
South American bark in years long gone. 

**You’ll work hard, b’y,’’ said he, severely, 
for he had been bothered with stowaways for 
| thirty years, ‘‘an’ I’ll ship you regular if you 

do your duty. If you don’t,’’ and here the 














captain frowned tremendously, ‘‘I’ll have you 
thrashed at Twillingate, an’ you’ll have no 
share with the crew in the cargo.’’ 

‘*Iss, zur,’’ said the lad, gladly. 
stand by it, zur.’’ ‘ 

When the captain turned his back, out came 
the belated chorus, with young Jack Bow 
leading : 
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‘Sure, I'll 


“Sure, the chain ’e parted, an’ the schooner drove 


ashoare, 
An’ the wives o’ the ’ands never saw them any 
moare. 
No moare! 


‘If he’s like his dad,’’ the captain chuckled 
to Archie, as they mounted to the deck, ‘‘his 
name’ll be on the book before the v’yage is 
over, sure enough.’’ 

It appeared from the bridge that the gale was 
venting the utmost of its force. ‘The wind had 
veered a point or two to the north, and was 
driving out of the darkness a limitless field of 
broken ice. This, close-packed and grinding, 
was bearing down swiftly. In the northeast, 
dead over the bows, there loomed a great white 
mass, a berg, grandly towering, with its peaks 
hidden in black, seudding clouds. Beyond, and 
on each side, patches of white, vanishing and 
reappearing, disclosed the whereabouts of other 
bergs. 

**Port!’’ said the captain, quietly. ‘‘Steady 
now!’? 

He moved the lever of the signal-box until 
the indicator marked half speed. The ship 
slowly lost way. The engines throbbed, as if 
alive and breathing hard. 

‘*Report, sir.’’ This was Bill of Burnt Bay, 
down from the crow’s-nest, with his beard 
frozen to his jacket and icicles hanging from 
his shaggy eyebrows. 

**Well?’’ 

‘*They be a field o’ pan-ice bearin’ down 
with the wind. ’Tis heavy, comin’ about five 
knots, an’ ’tis stretchin’ as far as I can see. 
They be seven bergs ahead, sir, with the pan- 
ice all about them.’’ 

‘*Growlers ?”’ 

‘*They may be one—the one handiest, sir— 
there, dead ahead.’’ 

‘*Huh! Port! Port, there! Steady!’’ 

Bill of Burnt Bay lumbered down the ladder 
and made for the forecastle, to thaw out. The 
captain devoted himself to giving the ‘‘growler’’ 
a wide berth; for a growler is a berg which 
trembles on the verge of toppling over, and is 
not to be desired for a neighbor. 

‘*We can’t buck that ice, Mr. Ackell,’’ said 
he, at last, indicating the field of pan. ‘‘We’ll 
have to tie up. B’y,’’ he said, sharply, to 
Archie, ‘‘you’ll not go to bed yet a while. 
Keep near me—but keep out 0’ the way.’’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir!’” 

So Archie Armstrong, son of a colonial 
knight, bred to comfort and nice manners, 
which, as it may appear, are not incompatible 
with strength and fortitude, was on the bridge, 
with old Captain Hand, through an hour of 
crucial moments. 

**Turn out, all hands!’’ cried the captain. 

The call was passed fore and aft, and the 
men trooped from below. Ice-hooks and tackle 
were placed in handy places. The work was 
plain enough to these old sealers. 

The ship was swinging wide of the growler, 
against which the wind beat with mighty force. 
A. vast surface was exposed to the gale, and 
upon every square foot a varying pressure was 
exerted. 

As the vessel approached, Archie could see 
the growler yield and sway. It was evident 
that its submerged part had been melted and 
worn until the equilibrium of the whole was 
nearly overset. A sudden furious gust might 
turn the scales. 

Captain Hand kept a watchful eye on the 
ice-pack, which had now come within a hun- 
dred fathoms and was hurrying upon the ad- 
vancing ship. The vessel was fairly between 
the floe and the growler—a situation not to be 
escaped, as the captain had foreseen. The 
danger was clear. If the rush of the floe should 
be too great for the steamer to withstand, she 
would be swept, broadside on, against the berg, 
which, being of greater weight and depth, moved 
sluggishly. Stout as she was, she could not 
survive the collision. 

The skipper turned her bow on the pack; 
then he signaled full speed ahead. There was 
a moment of waiting. 

“Grab the rail, b’y,’’ said the captain. 

‘*Aye, aye, sir!’’ 

The slob divided before the ship; the shock 
was hardly perceptible. For a moment, where, 
at the edge, the ice was loose, she maintained 
her speed. 
ments were packed tight. It was as if the face 
of the sea were covered with a solid sheet of 
ice, lying ahead as far as sight carried into the 
night. The ship labored. Her speed diminished 
gradually, but perceptibly—vividly- so! Her 
progress was soon at the rate of half speed. 
In a moment it was even slower than that. It 
promised to stop altogether. 

Archie was on the port side of the bridge. 
The skipper walked over to him and slapped 
him heartily on the back. 

**Well, b’y,’? he cried, ‘‘how d’ye like the 
sealin’ ??’ 

That was a clever thought of the skipper! 
Here was a man in peril who could await 
the issue in light patience. The boy took heart. 


Never saw them any moar-r-r-re!”’ 
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Then the floe thickened. The frag- | 
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| ‘*T knew what it was when [ started,’’ he 
said, with a gulp. 
‘*Will she make it, think you?’’ 
Another clever ruse of this great heart! 





Let 


|the boy have part in the action. Archie felt | 


| the blood stirring in his veins. 


‘‘She’s pretty near steady, sir, I think,’’ he | 


| said, after a pause. 

The two leaned over the rail and looked in- 
tently at the ice sweeping by. They watched 
| it for a long time. 
| **Are we losing, sir?’’ said the boy. 

‘‘No!’’ cried the captain. ‘‘We do be holdin’ 
| our Own.’’ 
| The boy turned to the great growler, now 
| vague of outline in the dark. The ice-floe had 
| swept over the limit of vision. He wondered 
|if the pack had struck the base of the berg. 
|'Then the heap of cloudy white swayed forth 
and back before his eyes. For a moment it 
| was like a gigantic curtain waving in the wind. 
It vanished of asudden. A mountain of broken 
water shot up in its place—as high as its top- 
| most pinnacle had been; and following swiftly 





| upon its fall, another berg, with a worn out- | 


| line, raised itself, dripping streams of water. 

Thus far there had been no sound; but the 
sound beat its way against the wind at last, 
and it was a thunderous noise —like the 
“‘growlin’ of a million dogs,’’ said the skipper, 
afterward. The growler had capsized. 

‘*Look!’’ the boy cried, overcome. 

‘“*Turned turtle, ain’t she?’’ remarked the 
skipper. 

Archie gave him a glance of wonder for his 
lack of interest. 

‘‘No danger,’’ said the skipper, perceiving 
this. ‘‘l kept away from it.’’ 

‘*But the ice might have carried us near it!’’ 
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gust what caused the 
J trouble in Murray’s 
throat he never satisfac- 
torily ascertained, but he neg- 
lected it, with the result that in 
the middle of July it was diag- 
nosed with a lengthy name, and 
there was a fair probability that 
he would never again be able to 
speak above a hoarse whisper. 
Murray was a Toronto high- 
school teacher, and his voice was 
valuable to him; so he submitted 
|to a rather dangerous operation 
| on the vocal cords. 
| The operation was a success, 
but he had to preserve absolute 
silence for the next couple of 
| weeks. After that he was per- 
| mitted to speak sparingly under 
“his breath, and indeed it was 
two months before he was able 
| to raise his voice above a whis- 
per. 

To relieve the discomforts of 
| this semisilence, he went to the 
| northern Ontario woods, where 
| there was no one to talk to. He 
seeured a guide who was as taci- 
| turn as could be desired, and 
after a week of canoeing and port- 
aging, they established camp in 
the Lake of Bays district, which 
is a little beyond the range of 
most summer camping parties. 

While the balsam air healed his throat, Murray 
amused himself by fishing and by taking photo- 
graphs of wild scenery, and when he got a 
chance, of wild animals. 

While trolling for maskinonge in a small lake 








much trampled spot on the shore that was evi- 
| dently a favorite drinking-place for deer, and 
perhaps for moose. These animals came there 
| only at night, but it occurred to Murray that 
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about three miles from camp, he came upon a | 





“Oh, but it didn’t. She do be a good ship | 
—the Dictator. She do, indeed.’’ 

Another berg had taken form over the port 
| quarter. The captain shaped a course for it, 
eying it carefully as he drew near. It was low 
—not higher than the ship’s spars—and broad, 
with the impression of stability strong upon it. 

**See that berg, b’y?’’ said the captain. 
‘‘Well, we’ll lie in the lee o’ that in half an 
hour. You see, b’y, the wind makes small 
bother for a solid berg. It whips the paun-ice 
along easy enough, but the bergs float their 
own way, quiet as you please. In the lee o’ 
every big fellow like that there’s open water. | 
| We'll lie there, tied up, till morning. ’Tis a 
| waste o’ good coal to buck a floe like this.”’ 

In half an hour, as the skipper had said, the 
ship broke from the ice into the lee of the berg. 
The floe raced past under the force of the gale, 
but the lee air and water were untouched by its 
violence. Skilful seamanship brought the boat 
broadside to the ice. A wild commotion ensued ; 
orders roared from the bridge, signal-bells, the 
shouts of the linemen, the hiss of steam and 
the churning of the secrew—these combined were 
hopelessly confusing to the boy on the bridge. 
He saw young Jack Bow scramble to the ice | 
like a cat, with the first line in his hand, then 
Bill of Burnt Bay and half a dozen others, 
| with axes and hooks. 
| In fifteen minutes the engines were at rest, 
the ship was lying like a log in a mill-pond, the 
watch paced the deck in solitude, and Archibald 
| Armstrong was asleep in the captain’s cabin, 
| dreaming that the mate was wrong and the cap- 
tain right—that the gale had abated in the night, 
and the morning had broken sunny. The first 

peril of the voyage had been surmounted. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MURRAY EXPLAINED THE MISHAP—IN A WHISPER. 


small, brilliant point of light appeared at the | 
other end of the lake. It might, indeed, have | 
been there for some time, and Murray put on | 
his eye-glasses, for he was somewhat short- 
sighted, and gazed at it. He took it for a camp- 
fire at first, but it moved as he watched it, 
coming slowly down the lake. 
It could be nothing but a light carried in a | 
| canoe, and he realized at once what this meant. | 
| It was some hunter using a jack-light for deer, | 
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if he had been a deer, while the canve stole 
toward him through the darkness. He could 
see the flicker of the pine-knot in its pan at the 
bow; he caught a glimpse of the bark screen 
behind it; but of the canoe or the paddler he 
could see nothing. 

It was almost time to discharge his flash-light ; 
and he could scarcely contain’ his laughter at 
the thought of the shock which the sudden 
brilliant glare would give the pot-hunter, when 
he heard the quick, unmistakable click of a fire- 
arm in the canoe! 

And there was no game there—except himself. 





| Like lightning it came upon him that his own 


eyes—or his glasses—had caught the light. He 
was being stalked! By a lucky impulse he 
dropped upon his hands and knees, knocking 
over the tripod. As he dropped, a rifle-shot 
banged from the canoe. 

The long spurt of flame seemed almost to 
reach him, and the acrid smoke was blown in 
his face. Instinetively he tried to shout, but 
his throat failed him. Only a sibilant whisper 
came from his lips. 

This was drowned in a yell from the canoe. 

‘That hit him! He’s down!’’ shouted two 
or three boyish voices, and the canve darted 
toward land with a great splashing of paddles. 

Again Murray tried desperately to call out, 
but the relaxed vocal cords refused to produce a 
sound. It was like a nightmare; and fearing 
that he would be shot before he was clearly 
seen, he dived with a crash into the swamp, 


| and burrowed among the ferns. 


‘*There he goes!’’ shouted one voice. 

“*Tt’s a bear!’’ proclaimed another; and an- 
other shot was fired after him. 

The canoe grated upon the beach, and the 
hunters jumped ashore. Murray tried to crawl 
deeper among the tangled vines and evergreen 
shrubbery, and smashed half a dozen branches. 

**That’s no deer; it’s a bear for certain,’’ 
remarked one of the youthful voices, with con- 
viction. The speaker was not thirty feet away. 
**Better be careful, for he’s wounded. Listen, 
and see if we can hear him.’’ 

There was silence for a time, during which 
Murray hardly dared to breathe. He had hopes 
that, failing to hear or see him, they would 
presently go away. 

The whole affair seemed to him like some 
preposterous and horrible dream. ‘These boys 
did not want to kill him; but he was physically 
unable to call out, and he was afraid to move. 
In the gloom he would certainly be shot at the 
first glimpse; and, curiously, his mind was 
largely occupied with the horror his slayers 
would feel when they discovered their mistake. 
After listening in vain for some minutes, the 
hunters began to throw sticks and stones into 
the swamp to make him show himself. 

**He’s either dead or got away,’’ said some 
one. ‘I’m going in after him.’’ 

‘**Better not, Billy. Be careful,’’ warned 
another; but a crackling and brushing among 
the cedar boughs indicated that Billy was coming 
in. Itstruck Murray that the action was plucky, 
if rather foolhardy. 

The hunter advanced slowly. He was hardly 
more than ten feet away, but in the darkness, 
among the dense growths, Murray could 
not see a thread of him. He stopped at 
every step, listened, and beat about with 
his rifle-barrel, and some instinct led him 
directly toward the spot where Murray 
crouched among the damp, odorous cedar 
boughs. 

He turned aside and receded, and Mur- 
ray’s heart rose. But he came back again, 
and zigzagged and circled, drawing still 
nearer. 

Murray was in an agony of indecision 
whether to reveal himself or not. But the 
decision was not left to him. Billy came 
closer, till the barrel of his extended rifle swung 
over Murray’s head. The photographer could 
almost have touched him, and another step 
would bring him stumbling over his body. 
With a desperate resolution Murray flung him- 
self forward and clasped the boy round the 
legs, crying, ‘‘Don’t shoot! It’s a man!’’ ina 
kind of screaming whisper. 

The hunter gave a startled yell and leap. 
There was an excited shout from the rest of the 


| he might lie in wait beside the runway with | in defiance of the ethics of sportsmanship and of | party, and something crashed upon Murray’s 


/his camera and a flash-light, which could be 
| fired when he heard the game approach. 

| He had half a dozen flash-light powders at 
|ecamp, and he paddled back to secure them. 


| the Canadian law. | 
Murray had often heard this mode of hunting | 
| described. The deer stands fascinated, seeing | 


nothing but the mysterious gliding light, while | 


head. He seemed to sink through a dark gulf 
spangled with shooting comets. 

He came to himself with the gleam of a fire 
in his face. He was lying on the beach, and 


| Dusk was already’ falling when he returned | the hunter sees only the glimmering reflection of | his late hunters were kneeling round him, 


to the lake and set up the camera upon its tripod 


| about ten feet on the leeward side of the runway | Murray watched the light as it crept down the | faces. 


| that wound through the tangled woods. 
The shore was low, and a dense cedar swamp 


|came down almost to the gravelly beach. A 


| dead spruce had fallen with its top among the | 


water-lily pads, and Murray sat down upon its 
| trunk close to his camera. The twilight deep- 
| ened ; the forest grew dark, and a chill gathered 
as the stars grew white in the greenish sky. 
| It was too late for mosquitoes to be trouble- 
|some, but it became decidedly cold, and the 
| dead silence and dreariness of the black woods 
}and water began to oppress Murray. 
| tually, however, he became drowsy, and in 
| spite of his efforts to keep awake, he dozed 
a little, with intermittent nervous starts. 
Finally he shook himself awake. His limbs 
| were stiff, and he stood up to stretch them. 
He was looking over the dark water, when a 


Even- | 


| the animal’s eyeballs, which form his target. | 
| lake, skirting the shore. Every moment he | 
| expected to see the flash of a rifle, but evidently 
| the hunt was not proving successful. | 
As Murray watched the moving flame, it | 
occurred to him that it would be an excellent | 
joke to fire the flash-light and photograph the | 
pot-hunter in the act, as he passed him. Chuck- 
ling at the idea, he wheeled the camera about 
| to point over the lake, and set the focus for ten 
| yards. He prepared the flash-gun, and stood 
| ready, waiting for the canoe to approach. 
The jack-light crawled nearer, without even 
the sound of a dipping paddle, in mysterious | 
| silence. When it was some fifty yards away it 
| paused, and turned inshore and toward him. 
It must be that the hunter was familiar with 
this drinking-spot. 
He stared through his glasses at the light as 





| anxiety written upon every one of their three 


His head ached violently, and putting 
his hand up, he discovered a lump as large as 
an apple, on which was laid a wet handkerchief. 
Murray explained the mishap—in a whisper. 
The three youths, who were camping a mile 
away, had gone out for a little nocturnal hunting 
without greatly concerning themselves about 
the law. They overflowed with remorse and 
kindness, however. They paddled him, with 
his camera, to his camp; and until his head 
had subsided to its usual size, one of them came 
over every day to ascertain his condition, and 
to bring him trout and canned delicacies. 
Murray’s bruised cranium was well in a week, 
and before he left the woods his voice had par- 
tially returned to him. But the adventure left 
him with a powerful and lasting repugnance to 
killing wild game. He had had too intimate a 
glimpse of hunting from the wrong side. 














“THE EARLY AGE OF MUSIC.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


icycling is again popular in England. Last | 


sold at home and nearly fifty thousand exported. 
The manufacturers are expecting that their | 
business will be much larger this year. One | 
factory has increased its capacity fifty per cent. 
he late Michael Davitt, the Irish home 
ruler, who had served two or three terms 
in prison for his opinions, bequeathed to all his 
friends ‘‘kind thoughts, to my enemies the 
fullest possible forgiveness, and to Ireland my 
undying prayer for her absolute freedom.’’ One 
does not need to agree with Davitt to admire 
the spirit which inspired such a passage in his 
will. ~ 
t is both surprising and amusing that United 
States army officers should have been detailed 


to accompany a circus on its travels, to study | 


its methods of feeding men and 
Reports say, too, that the army men were most 
favorably impressed by the systematic work of 


the circus quartermaster, and that they learned | 


much that will be of use to the army. ‘‘ Peace 


hath her victories.’’ 


t is always an ungracious act to point a moral 
over the coffin of a dead man; but the re- 
marks of a friend of a public man who killed 
himself the other day contain so wise a warning 
against gambling that it ought to be repeated. 
The suicide had lost his fortune speculating 
in the stock-market and at the card-table. The 
friend remarked, ‘‘Bridge whist ought to be 
graven on his tombstone. ’’ 
he visit of a scientific expedition to Greeley 
County, Kansas, in search of information 
about a meteor which exploded there, has lately 
called attention to the way history is preserved 
in names. The Greeley County Court-House 
is in the village of Tribune, and the nearest 
railroad-station is Horace. It is probable that 
all the school children in that part of Kansas 
know the story of Horace Greeley and his great 
fight in the Tribune for freedom not only in 
Kansas, but in the rest of the country. 
he Panama Canal is likely to be a bond of 
union not only between the United States 


and the countries of South and Central America, | 


but also between the little states of Central 
America, which have been several times divided, 
reunited and redivided. The canal will increase 
the importance of Central America, help build 
the industries and the railroads, and so give eco- 
nomie unity to states artificially separated. At 
present there are five countries in an area a 
little larger than California. The people, in 
number about four millions, are racially homo- 
geneous, and there is no permanent obstacle to 
a peaceful union. 


Sp suggestions are so ingenious that even if 
they are not adopted they are worth record- 
ing. It has been proposed by an enterprising 
newspaper that daily weather forecasts be sent 
to farmers on the back of each letter. Added 
to the stamp which each post-office impresses 
on received letters might be two or three simple 
words, ‘‘warm,’’ ‘‘cold,”? ‘‘Tair,’’ ‘‘rain,’’ 
inserted in accordance with the morning report 
of the Weather Bureau. The variations are 
few, the stamps would not cost much, and the 
farmer, going to his box after the rural carrier 
had passed, could look on the back of a letter 
and get in condensed form the official forecast 
for twenty-four hours. 


Yow s clubs are interested in many things | 

which look toward moral and physical 
well-being, and toward recreation: but for the 
next two years they will give a considerable part 
of their time and work to a political task of much 
importance. Having noticed the evils which 
mark the introduction of polities into the man- 


agement of charitable and penal institutions, the | 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs resolved, 
at its recent meeting in St. Paul, to devote the 
next two years to organized efforts to secure 


the enactment of state laws which shall place | 


all the officials and employés of charitable and 
reformatory institutions under the civil service 
reform system of appointment. 


pee Chicago young women received the 
other day the kind of diplomas which hus- 
bands would like to see hanging in a conspicuous 
place on the kitchen wall. The diplomas certify 
that the girls are qualified to keep house for men 
receiving ten dollars a week. The graduating 
essays consisted of exhibits of breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners. Each dish bore a label 
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announcing iis cost. One girl showed a break- | but if one learns early what the law of progress 
fast for four prepared for nineteen cents, and | is, one will be able the sooner to assist in the 
another had produced a dinner for the same onward march. ‘The rule is the same from the 
number, consisting of meat, two vegetables, a | household, where the meals have to be prepared 


salad and a pudding, at a total cost of only | and the dishes washed three times a day, to the | 
The best | national Congress, where laws to prevent the | 


| forty cents, or ten cents a person. 

| proof of the success of the course of instruction | recurrence of varying forms of the same mis- 

| lies in the fact that the girls who received the | deeds have to be passed from session to session. 
| diplomas are about to marry and practise what | It is a constant round of the same duties done 


en A ON 


animals. | 


| they have learned. 


area disputes successfully the claim | 
of New York to the first paintings made 
for the walls of a public school. Readers of 
| this page will recall that it was noted here that | 
| the pictures representing the opening of the | 
| Erie Canal put up on the walls of the DeWitt 


year more than half a million machines were | Clinton School in New York were said to be | 


| the first prepared for such a purpose. It was | 
|the New York newspapers which made the | 
jclaim. The Companion has since received 
| from Philadelphia a description of some paint- 
| ings made in 1903 for the John Sartain School, 
| one of which is here reproduced. 
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RECORDED. 


Up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 
Henry Burton. 
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A STATISTICAL OFFICE. 





Congress, one which has received less 
notice than it deserves is the bill to en- 
large the scope of the Census Bureau. 

Until the year 1902, as most persons know, 
the census office was a constantly shifting or- 
| ganization. A director was chosen before the 
| taking of a census, but he was continued in 
| office only so long as was necessary to perform 
the duties pertaining to that particular census. 
The entire force of statisticians, experts and 
clerks was discharged, and a new force of men 
had to be gathered every time. 

The act of 1902 made the census office a per- 
manent organization. The act just passed has 
greatly increased the scope and usefulness of 
its work. By it the director is authorized to 
gather once in every ten years statistics relating 
to the defective, dependent and delinquent 
| classes; to crime, including judicial statistics 
pertaining to it, and covering such matters as 
age, sex, color, race, nativity and parentage; 
and information concerning many of the great 
industries, such as mining, fisheries, quarrying, 
telegraph and telephone companies, savings- 
banks and many other things. 

The enlargement of the duties of the Census 
| Bureau is so important as almost to suggest 
| that the name be changed to the Statistical 
| Office. 
| the deficient and dependent classes, . it will now 
be possible to gather and preserve knowledge 
which will be national, where heretofore the 
only available statistics were confined to a small 
number of states. 

The change will be a gain in another direc- 
|tion. The increased work will now make it 
| possible to give permanent employment to the 
| best-equipped men, and so to retain them, and 


thus avoid the necessity of entrusting important | 


duties to inexperienced statisticians. 
* © 


| VIGILANCE AGAINST VIGILANCE. 


ne of the great railroad managers of a 
generation ago said that the remarkable 
growth of what has become one of the 


largest and richest corporations was due to the | 


watchful vigilance of the men’ who controlled 
it. ‘‘You can’t keep such men down,’’ he said, 
in effect. 
advantages not open to equally able minds.’’ 

| Whether the latter part of his remark is true 
| or not is immaterial. It is true that great suc- 


cess comes from eternal vigilance. Able and 
ambitious men push their business. They are 


awake twenty-four hours every day in the year, 
and neglect no opportunity to gain an advantage. 
the people have slept part of the time, and 
their rights have been disregarded. Vigilance 


| has been met by trust in human nature, and in | 
some instances human nature has been too weak | 
to resist the temptation to make a dollar in| 


|irregular ways. The rights of the indolent 
have ‘* 
the words of Curran, and a notion that they are 
superior to the law has been entertained by 
certain corporate interests. 

Vigilance on the part of the servants of the 
people has lately been arrayed against the vigi- 
| lance of the corporations, with most gratifying 
results. Abuses that have grown up imper- 
ceptibly through a long series of years are 
| exposed in all their ugliness, and are summarily 
stopped by order of the courts. The consciences 
of men are quickened and the demoralization of 
business interests is disappearing. 

Out of it all rises the old truth that progress 
is made through painful and continuous effort. 
No question which involves the fallibility of 
human judgment and the corruptibility of human 
motives is ever settled once for all. Somebody 
must be on the alert all the time, else things 
will go wrong. Life would be easier and 
pleasanter if matters were arranged otherwise, 


The subject | 
| of the painting is ‘‘The Early Age of Music.” | 


eo the important acts of the present | 


|over again. ‘There needs no new Declaration 
| of Independence in these days, but a resolution 
| of individual alertness will help much in the 
reforms now in progress. 


* © 
HOPE. 


Work, without hope, draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 

S. T. Coleridge. 
Ss - 


THE COUNTRY TELEPHONE. 
he farmer’s wife has a new resource. Her | 
lot has been improved in many ways in 
the last ten years. The ‘‘separator’’ and 


toil of the dairy. ‘The rural free delivery brings 
magazines and newspapers to her door. Lately 
the telephone has put her within visiting dis- 
| tance of her neighbors. 


away, and the village three miles. The lines of 
poles and the wires, perhaps merely the wire 
fence, have suddenly drawn her into an inti- 
mate relation to both, unknown to her before. 
To one who has never experienced the solitude 
of the farm it is hard to realize the joy of the 


friend about the cut of the baby’s coat, the 
recipe for mince pies, or the dose of cough sirup. 

The demand for the telephone in the country 
is imperative. ‘‘Everybody’s got one,’’ said 
the village storekeeper to a city visitor. ‘‘Why, 
there’s three families that’s being helped by the 
town, and every one of ’em has got a telephone. 


her victuals than have the telephone taken out!’’ 

What a testimony to the desire for human 
companionship! The gossiping instinct, some 
cynical critic will say. But, after all, what is 
that but the wish to compare notes on the 
perennially interesting study of human nature— 
a study as fascinating to the unknown country- 
woman as fo the famous psychologist ? 


N 


subjects, but has treated one important branch 
with curious neglect. 


* © 


CHILDREN AND STARS. 


ature study, which has been transformed 
in a majority of cases into nature recrea- 





In the matter of crime, especially, and | 


‘*They have enjoyed no peculiar | 


become a prey to the active,’’ to use| 


Birds and butterflies, trees, flowers, mush- 


admirers everywhere; but a question as to the 
summer constellations, or the planets which are 
the morning and evening stars of the month, 
reveals the fact that nineteen persons out of 
| twenty can barely recognize the Milky Way and 
| the Great Dipper. 
| open to the thoughtful mind! 

Night after night, over city roofs, the great 
procession passes; one need go but to the street 
or the window to watch. What child who has | 
been taken out into the whispering darkness of 
a summer night or the splendid silver beauty of 
a winter evening for a star talk has ever for- 
gotten it? The names may slip away, perhaps, 
but something—a sense of beauty, of mystery, 
|of the unspeakable wonder of the universe— 
remains unforgetably. 

There have been children with other star 
memories. One of the prettiest pictures in 
| biography is that of Lyman Beecher’s children 
| watching for the end of the long Puritan Sab- 
bath and the release from constraint ‘‘when 
| three stars came out.’’ What friendly aspect 





| the early stars must have worn to them all their | 
| lives, with the memory of their playtime signal! | 


Nathaniel Bowditch, the mathematician, had 
other devices. His son says that the father’s 
reward for good behavior was to draw one of 
the constellations, in. dots of ink, upon the 
child’s hand. Happy children, so to learn the 

| stars in shining hours! Happy stars to be so 
linked with radiant memories! 

Doubtless the stars may be learned from books 
or named from a professor’s chair, but the 
| parent who teaches his boy or girl even a little 
of the beauty and the glory of the heavens— 
who puts the sky into his childhood—gives him 
a memory beyond all price. 


| 
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ANARCHISTS. 


mmediately after the attempt of an anarchist 
to kill the young King and Queen of Spain 


pressing anarchism. By a startling logic of 


events, the problem is one that comes directly | 


| home to America. 


Americans have had their own bitter experi- | 


ences with anarchists in the Haymarket massa- 
cre in Chicago in 1886 and in the assassination 
of President McKinley. The problem 
America is now—as, in a way, it has always 
been—one that concerns the welfare of the entire 
world. 
| English-speaking countries have long been 


the creamery have relieved her of the severest | 


The nearest farmhouse may be half a mile | 


wife and mother at being able to consult a | 


Old Mis’ Bearce says she’d rather go without | 


tion, has extended to a great variety of | 


rooms, ferns and shells have their enthusiastic | 


Yet what a door here stands | 


European officials and European newspapers | 
took up with renewed vigor the problem of sup- | 
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| hospitable to all kinds of political sects. Eng- 
land has been repeatedly accused by Continental] 
Europe of allowing the growth of anarchist 
colonies under the shelter of political liberty. 
After the attempt to kill King Alfonso and his 
bride, it was suggested that Great Britain com- 
| bine with other European powers against 
| anarchists. 

The question at once arose: Would there not 
be an immediate immigration of anarchists to 
the other democratic country, the United States 
of America, which has also been under the 
suspicion of autocratic governments as affording 
in its liberality a haven to persons of dangerous 
belief ? 

The answer is that our immigration laws, 
those in force and those proposed, provide for 
the deportation of every anarchist, confessed or 
proved. The deportation of John Turner, con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court in May, 1904, 
| attests the solidity of the American barrier 
| against foreign anarchists. 

What to do with anarchists that grow up in 
this country is the same problem that confronts 
every nation. A distinguished American, the 
Hon. Andrew D. White, proposes that the 
police of American and European cities be 
empowered by international agreement to work 
together in dealing with the avowed enemies of 
| government. 

Certainly no thoughtful European can believe 
that American liberty means license for wicked 
doctrines and more wicked deeds. The Ameri- 
can himself knows that liberty means duty, 
order, obedience; and that the anarchist and 
anarchism are detested by the right-thinking 
citizens and subjects of every country—whether 
| it be an autocratic empire or the freest of 


| republics. 
| Alfonso, King of Spain. The return which 
he makes to the world is of vital concern to 
many million Spaniards. 

He was born a king. So far as is known, he 
is the only person in history who drew his first 
breath with a crown over his head. His boy- 
hood was filled with study in preparation for 
the time when he should exercise the powers 
which were his. When he was sixteen he 
began to reign. Youth and power! High 
station and the age at which the picturesque 
pageantry of such position appeals to the imag- 
ination ! 

Such has been Alfonso’s lot for four years. 
On May 31st he married a princess of the British 
royal family, a niece of King Edward, and to 
youth and kinghood added the new joys of 
the bridegroom. The world has smiled upon 
him, and he looks back at it with a beaming 
face. 

His generation will not be content with a 
smile. Kings nowadays are under obligation not 
| to interfere with the development of their-people. 
| They are as truly popular servants as if they 
had been elected instead of born to their position. 
While Spain is celebrating the marriage of its 
King, it is also watching him with deep interest 
| to discover into what kind of a man the boy is 


developing. 
| & 
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THE WORLD AND ALFONSO. 
n many respects the world has been good to 
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r. Marconi used a ten-inch induction-coil giving 

a spark three-quarters of an inch long in his 
early attempts to communicate across the English 
Channel by wireless telegraphy. His masts were 
| one hundred and fifty feet high. To provide for 
commercial communication across the Pacific 
Ocean between San Francisco and Honolulu, a 
gigantic induction-coil fifteen feet long is being 
| built which will give a spark fifteen feet long and 
as thick as a man’s body. Two thousand miles of 
fine, silk-insulated copper wire are used in the 
coil, with more than a ton of beeswax and paper 
for additional insulating. Its potential will be 
about five million volts. The masts from which 
the impulses will be sent out are twin towers, 
| each three hundred feet high, on the very apex of 





| Mount Tamalpais, across the Golden Gate from 
| San Francisco. The antenne—three thousand 
| pounds of heavy copper wire—will thus be nearly 
three thousand feet above the waves which wash 
the foot of the mountain. 
OB pene refugees from Thessaly filled Athens 
after the war between Greece and Turkey, 
about eight years ago. It was discovered that 
the women knew how to weave on hand-looms, 
| and Lady Egerton, the wife of the British minister, 
set them to work, and had their cotton cloths sold 
in England. Then she discovered that they could 
embroider, and out of her interest has grown the 
Royal School of Needlework and Lace, where 
more than two hundred girls are working. The 
laces and embroideries which the pupils in the 
school make are of such unusual patterns and of 
such fine workmanship that the American consul at 
Athens has made a report on them to his govern- 
ment. Designs that have been in use for centuries 
are reproduced. The originals are found in the 
frescoes in old buildings, on ancient vases, or have 
been handed down from mother to daughter for 
generations. 


G 


overnors are elected in twenty-nine states 
this year. Oregon had its election on June 
4th; Arkansas, Vermont and Maine hold their 
elections in September, Georgia in October, and 
the other twenty-four in November. Besides gov- 
ernors, a new national House of Representatives 
is to be elected. A political campaign of great 


importance will be carried on in every state, in 
strong contrast to the political quiet of last year. 
In a few of the states national issues are so closely 
| interwoven with state issues that the campaign 
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for the governorship and for the election of 
members of Congress will be waged along parallel | 
lines. The tariff revisionists hope to elect many | 
Congressmen, and here and there a gubernatorial | 
candidate will seek votes by the advocacy of tariff | 
changes. Although the question pf railroad rate | 
regulation has been settled by the action of Con- | 
gress, the general subject of the treatment of the 
great corporations known as trusts will surely | 
enter largely into the canvass. The division is | 
likely to be between the moderates and the rad- | 
icals, for public sentiment is strongly opposed to 

monopolistic combinations. It will be a cam- 

paign of education. Those who follow it closely 

will receive the equivalent of a course of lectures 

on economics in a university. There will be this | 
difference, however, that much more than the 
mere acquirement of knowledge depends on the 
result. The vote of the ignorant man counts for | 
as much as the vote of the man who knows all | 
about the subject. | 





s the street-car rolled along, Anna Wood studied 
A Marie Burdick’s pretty gown with a growing 
realization that her own dress and manner were 
plainly marked, “From the country.” The differ- 
ence between Marie and herself, she reflected, | 
enviously, could all be summed up in the one 
word—ad vantages. 

For her part, she saw no reason why, just because 
her mother and Marie’s had bee school chums, 
they should insist on a friendship between their 
daughters. She wished she had not come to pay 
-this visit, and was heartily glad that the last hour 
of it would soon be over. 

When they left the car Marie said, ‘“‘There’s a 
lot of time before your train goes, Anna, and I | 
want to stop at the Thurlow House a minute.” | 

Leading the way into a large hotel, she stepped | 
to the desk and spoke to the clerk. He nodded, | 
and handed her a letter. Marie, her puzzled | 
friend from the country still following, took the 
elevator to the parlor, and asked to be excused 
while she read her letter. | 

As she turned its pages her face flushed and 
grew pale. She put it back in the envelope and 
tried to chat with Anna, but there was an under- | 
current of suppressed excitement, and at last it | 
broke barriers. 

“Anna,” she said, in a low tone, “it can’t do 
any harm to tell you—I’m not going back home. | 
I'm going to be married to-night. Hush! He | 
thinks the world of me, Anna. My brother Frank | 
made all the trouble. He told father and mother 
that Gus Morton drank, and wasn’t good, but I 
never believed one word of it, and Gus said ’twas 
all jealousy on Frank’s part that made him do it. 
I have promised him that as soon as he was ready I 
would marry him, no matter what any one said. 
I ought to have had this letter two days ago, but I 
couldn’t get a chance to call for it. He’s coming 
to-day, Anna. I’m to meet him in this room in 
just two hours.” 

Marie paused, She expected awed sympathy, | 
but the girl from the country was not even looking | 
at her. Instead, she was seeing a mother waiting 
with desperate anxiety that night for the daughter | 
who had not come home. She was feeling the | 
sorrow—the danger—that lay ahead. Her impulse 
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was to speak out harshly against Marie’s decep- | jt 


tion of her best friend; to denounce a man who 
would ask a girl to begin her married life with a 
deception; but something closed her lips, and up 
from her heart went a prayer for help. 

Then she said, quietly, “Marie, I heard your | 
mother telling your father yesterday that the 
reason she got on with you better than he could 
was because she trusted you. She said you knew 
it would break her heart if you betrayed that 
trust, and she was sure you would never do it.” 

Marie looked up, startled. Anna had risen—not 
deprecating now, nor ill at ease. 

“You can’t cheat any one who loves you and 
trusts you like that,” she went on. “You can’t! 
Whatever you do afterward, you must go now 
and tell her all about it.’’ 

A struggle followed, but Anna Wood never 
faltered. She realized now, with a sudden thank- 
fulness, that she had brought from her country 
home something greater than city “advantages.” 

“Come,” she said, at last. “I’m not going home 

-on this train. I’m not going at all until I see you 
safe in your mother’s arms.” And Marie went 
with her. 


IN EARTH’S FIRMAMENT. 


ive hundred window-boxes, of proper size to 

fit the average. tenement-house window, are 
being manufactured in New York this year. 
Equipped with the required screws and wires and 
filled with plants sturdy enough to grow even 
without much encouragement, these boxes are to 
be distributed among the denizens of the city’s 
crowded tenements. This charming enterprise is 
conducted by the Flower Guild. Guild visitors, 
calling wherever boxes have been given, explain 
how flowers should be tended. 

Facts related by some of last year’s visitors 
speak more convincingly than mere statistics can 
of the barrenness of many lives. One woman 
who received a box was afraid to water it lest the 
water injure the flowers and spoil the box. Other | 
recipients were reluctant to pick off faded, yellow 
leaves. 

“How do I know,” asked one, “that these, being 
of such 4 color, are not really flowers?” | 

One poor soul hesitated about taking a box, | 
fearing that if the flowers should die she might 
die, too. Reluctantly accepting one, she was one 
day filled with terror to find that neighbors, living 
above, had been throwing their coffee-grounds on 
the plants. But brotherly love, it appears, exists 
even in the tenements. Her neighbors promptly 
stopped their practice when they were told that it 
might cause the woman’s death. 

The boxes distributed last year were fully ap- 
preciated. In several cases it was the man of the 
family who cared for the flowers. One man was 
inspired to add a soap-box in a second window, 
and plant peas. The flowers were used by many 
to deck graves of loved ones. One poor woman 
carried her heavy box to her child’s grave. 

Prizes are awarded for the boxes that show the 
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| her and begged her to write her memoirs. 


| titled “Harvard Celebrities.” 


In relating an adventure from his 
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best care. Last year the three prizes awarded 
went to a little colored girl, to a confirmed invalid, 
and to a small Italian cripple. 

What “one who dwelleth by the castled Rhine,” 
in his “language quaint and olden,” called “stars, 
that in earth’s firmament do shine,” are not, it 
seems, mere pleasant commonplaces in all lives. 


& 


RARE SIGHTS. 

Ife old San Francisco of story and association | 

is gone forever. No city in the country had a 
more decided individuality nor more character- 
istic points of interest, yet it acquired them all | 
within a half-century. It seems strange that men 
living to-day can recollect the time when a woman 
seen in San Francisco would cause more excite- 
ment and curiosity than an elephant or a giraffe 
would have a few weeks ago. In a book on the 
city published some thirty years ago, the writer 
tells his experiences of the earliest days of the 
city, when the chief inhabitants were rough miners 
and eager fortune-hunters. 

Men pined for the sight of a gentle woman’s 
face. In °49, near San Francisco, some miners 
discovered an old bonnet lying in the road. —With- 
out a word Soy Sees. their picks and shovels 
simultaneously, joined hands as if by preconcerted 
signal, and danced rapturously about the dilapi- 
dated head-gear. ‘ 

In Riddle’s auction-room one day, during a | 
crowded sale, some one shouted, “Two ladies are 
going along the sidewalk!” Instantly the crowd 
of purchasers rushed out pell-mell, startling the 


| unconscious objects of their interest into the im- 


pression that there was a fire or an earthquake. 
When a certain judge arrived in °49 and walked 


| up from the ship with his wife and little children, 


men crowded about the tiny ones, asking permis; 


| sioh to kiss them, to shake hands with them, to 


give them gold specimens or little bags of gold- 
dust. They followed the family a long way, as if 
fascinated by the little faces and voices. 

The old signal-station on Telegraph Hill was a 
— of great interest in those days. When the 
ong black arms were outstretched every one 
knew a steamer was in sight, and that meant mail 
from home. The street would wake up; all along 
the line of stores men would come out in excite- 
ment. No one did any business until the steamer 
was in and the mail secured. 


Ca) 


A FAMOUS BEGINNING. 


te evening, in her illustrious old age, some of 
the young friends of Madame Geoffrin, whose 
Paris salon was one of the most famous in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, pressed round 
Her 
biographer says that she soon afterward an- 
nounced to these friends that she had begun her | 
memoirs, and would, if they desired it, read to | 
them what she had written. All were delighted; 
they gathered round their hostess, and she began: 


“Memoirs of Madame Geoffrin, in six volumes, 
in duodecimo. 

“Preface. 

“The truth of my character, the naturalness of 
my mind, the simplicity and variety of my tastes 
have made me happy in all the situations of my 
life. I shall feel much pleasure in revealing myself | 
to myself. 

“That work will be for me what great plans of 
embroidery or tapestry are to other women; the 
choice of the design will amuse me, the execution 
of it will occupy some time, I shall work at it a 
little, I shall grow tired of it, and I shall not finish | 


Cay 


"That was the end of Madame Geoffrin’s memoirs. 
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DEAN SHALER. 


ged men at Harvard have had more influence 
with the students there than Dean Nathaniel 
S. Shaler, geologist, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, who died recently. Some years ago an 
irreverent volume of skits of college professors | 
was published by some undergraduates and en- 
This is what it had 


he 


to say of him: 
This is Shaler, 
Fairy-taler, 
Scientific mountain-sealer, 
Penetrator 
Of each crater 
From the poles to the Equator ; 
Tamer of the hurricane, 
Prophet of the wind and rain, 
Hypnotizer 
Of the geyser, 
Wizard of the frozen plain. 

Hark! What is that deep and subterranean roar 
Arising near Memorial and reaching out to Gore? 
’Tis the rumble of applause 
When the speaker makes a pause 
und of earth- | 

quake-lore. 
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“THE FLORIDA HABIT.” 


t is against the law—of nature—to hurry in 

Florida. So, at least, declares a tourist who 
claims to have acquired by diligent practice an 
art of ease-taking which he attributes to the culti- 
vation of “the Florida habit.” 

In one of her letters to Northern friends, written 
in Florida, says a writer in the Boston Transcript, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe hinted at the same 
thing. She was describing a negro church service 
at which the “Last Day” had been the theme. 
The preacher thus described it: _ ’ 

“And den he will say, ‘Gabriel, Gabriel, blow 
you’ trumpet! Take it cool and easy, cool and 
easy, Gabriel; dey’s all bound fo’ to come.’ ” 

Ss & 


THE ONLY WAY. 


person of little tact once remarked to the 
octogenarian Auber, “What a sad thing it is, 
this old age business!” 

“Yes,” agreed the old musician, “‘it is sad. 
But,” he added, with witty philosophy, “‘up to 
the present time no surer way has been discovered 
to live a long time.”’ | 

eS | 
| 
“ EXCLUSIVE.” 
| pares “beats” are of various sizes. Here 
is one said to have been printed in a country 
newspaper—whether truly or not The Companion 
cannot say. 

Sim Burt, who caught cold last Tuesday, as 

announced exclusively in this paper, is no better. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. | Ade. 








“Best Stocking I ever have had.” 


This sentence comes to us in letters daily from 
yeople who have worn other makes of Elastic Stock- 
ugs before getting ours. It is because we make them 
to measure from new elastic. 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Are the best remedy y 
known for Varicose Veins, 


Swollen Joints, 

You get them direct from 
the manufacturers at lowest 
possible prices. 





Send for Cata. with prices and self-measuring directions 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


Special Summer Sale. 


SUITS, SKIRTS 
AND JACKETS 


Made to Order at One - Fifth 
Reduction from Catalogue Prices. 


To close out our stock of 
Summer materials, we will 
make any garment illus- 
trated in our Summer 
Style Book of Suits and 
Skirts, from any of our 
fabrics, at a reduction of 
One-Fifth from our reg- 
ular prices. 


$6 Suits now $4.80. 
$12 Suits now $9.60. 
$18 Suits now $14.40. 
$25 Suits now $20.00. 
$4 Skirts now $3.20. 
$7 Skirts now $5.60. 
$10 Skirts now $8.00. 
$12 Skirts now $9.60. 


Prices also reduced on Tailor- 
Made and Shirt-Waist Suits, 
Travelling Dusters and Rain 
Coats, Jackets, Drop Skirts, etc. 

If you contemplate the 
purchase of a garment 
this season, write at once 
for our Summer Style Book 
of Suits and Skirts and 
Samples, so that you may 
make your selections be- 
fore the more desirable 
materials are sold. 

We GUARANTEE to 

fit you and give you 

entire satisfaction or 
refund your money. 
toany part of the United States 
We Send Free our new Summer Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
our copyrighted measurement chart; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return m: 








|NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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Just as one rose is characteristic of 
all the flowers in a beautiful garden, 
so every Packard Piano represents 
the 
these makers. 

The Packard tone is rich, velvety, 
brilliant — full of fire and color—a 
that has won for this 
the title of the 
Beauty” in the world of pianos. 


rare tone-beauty achieved by 


tone instru- 


ment ‘‘American 

If you have musical ambitions for 
your children, if you would enjoy 
the luxury of a thoroughly artistic 
piano in your home, you would he 
interested in hearing the Packard 
We should like to send you free the 
Book of Packard the 
address also of a Packard dealer near 


Pianos and 


you. Please write us. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. M. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


a , Makes Boys & 
Glascock’s Racer (ineai® 
Strengthens the spine, back and 
shoulders. Develops ome muscle 
in the body. The “physical culture 
















Recommended by 
physicians. 








a that relieves bowel troubles, and 

“GE ARI Dp” makes weak lungs strong 

h we gy ‘Rosy cheeks” for all children 

tifully finished from 2}, oo years of 

in coloss age. Low wheels. Can't 
° upset. Ask your dealer. 

Three Exercise Write for Catalogue 

Motions : — now, Patent applied for 

ing, Semi-Row 

ing, Rowing Glascock Bros. 

" aSIe¢s' 

running an Mig. Co., 

the only 

‘Hill-climt Saw 

er’ made uM ‘ is 4 

ncie,In 
fingers.” Gears t-ncased mesons 


Thousands Use it for Shaving. 


Ivory Soap is a bath, toilet and fine laundry 


soap. 


And yet, thousands of men who are more 


than ordinarily particular about their appearance, 


use it for shaving. 


They like it because it works 


up into a profuse, creamy lather; because it softens 
the beard, and most important of all, because it 
leaves the skin cool and sweet and soft. 


Note. — Pieces of Ivory Soap which are too small for any other 


purposes are excellent to shave with. 


Put them in a cup (not a 


shaving mug), add a little hot water—and shave. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 
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By Annie Louise Brakenridge. 











cross the rosy clover-fields 
Comes up the summer sun, 
And click of whetted scythe proclaims 
The long day’s work begun. 
There is no shadow in the sky 
Nor on the meadows bright, 
Yet louder than all summer sounds 
Calls “Poor Bob White! 
Bob White! Bob White! Poor Bob White!” 


The hot sun filters through the trees 
And burns the nodding grass, 
The robin and the bobolink 
Give greeting as they pass. 
Surely, no rain will fall to-day! 
Hark! through the world of light, 
Elusive, but prophetic still 
Sounds “Poor Bob White! 
Bob White! Bob White! Poor Bob White!” 


A hush is on the meadow-land, 
The ripened rye is still, 
And far and near the mist hangs low 
In valley and on hill. 
The robin has forgotten now 
His pean of delight ; 
I hear alone the plaintive note 
Of “Poor Bob White! 
Bob White! Bob White! Poor Bob White!” 
The night and rain are falling fast; 
“Bob White” has told the truth. 
Of all the weather prophets, he 
Is proved the best, forsooth! 
And as against the driving storm 
I close the casement tight, 
I wonder where is sheltered now 
Our “Poor Bob White! 
Bob White! Bob White! Poor Bob White!” 
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A MAN WHO WAS “ODD.” 


O one could deny that James 
McIntosh was a man of pro- 
nounced individuality, and 
there were those who called 
him odd, stubborn and wear- 
isome. 

He was fond of talking. 

It was difficult to disengage 

oneself from him when once 

he began a conversation, and 
the length of his addresses 
in prayer-meeting was a source of amusement. 

He always spoke in meeting once, and sometimes 

more than once. He spoke thoughtfully, for 

he was given to thought, but he seldom spoke 
briefly, and that fact occasioned a frequent and 
almost habitual smile. 

The MelIntosh children, who were brought 
up to attend the weekly meeting, grew sensitive 
about it, and were glad of an excuse to stay 
away. And loving their father though they 
did, they grew accustomed to flush when he 
rose to speak. 

Mr. McIntosh was not pleased with the min- 
ister’s proposal that one meeting a month should 
be given over to the consideration of special 
topics, assigned to appointed speakers. It was 
an abridgment of his time-honored prerogatives, 
and when the new method went into operation, 
he rose in protest, swinging his long arms in 
a complete circle in his emphatic gesture of 
objection. Every one wondered what the min- 
ister would say in answer; but he only said, 
‘*Let us pray,’’ and ended the prayer with the 
benediction. 

However, the new movement had its effect, 
and James McIntosh felt in his unconquerable 
soul something of the hopelessness of opposition 
to the innovation. His wife, a dear little woman, 
and his children dissuaded him from any further 
objection, and he ceased to speak at the monthly 
meeting, and spoke less frequently at the regular 
one. 

He lost something of his interest in the home 
meetings, and attended those of a rescue mission, 
and now and then was to be found at a Salvation 
Army meeting, mounted on a chair and exhorting 
to his heart’s content. 

James McIntosh died a few months ago, and 
some persons said, ‘‘He was a good man, but 
odd, very odd.’’ 

Yes, he was odd. 





In the rescue mission one 


night he found a drunkard, penniless and dis- | 


couraged, and knelt beside him in long and 
earnest prayer; and when they rose from their 
knees, the man asked him, ‘‘What shall I do 
to-morrow ?’’ 

Mr. McIntosh gave him employment in his 
own factory, and that night when the whistle 
blew sent his office boy to bring the man to the 
office, walked home with him, past thirty grog- 
shops, and saw him safely inside his door. Not 
only so, but he left his home half an hour earlier 
the next day, and walked to the factory with 
him, and home with him again that night. 

Five months, morning and night, that busy 
employer walked back and forth with that man. 
By the end of that time the man was thoroughly 
reformed, had conquered his appetite, had found 
new joy in his home, and had an account in 
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|the savings-bank and a membership in the 
| church. 
| The reformed man was promoted till he became 
| foreman in his department, and sometimes him- 
| self walked home with other men. At last, after 
some years, he died, a few weeks before his 
|employer. He left an estate valued at many 
thousand dollars and a good name. 
At the funeral of James McIntosh two women 
| in black sat not far apart, and at the close they 
| wept together. One was Mrs. McIntosh, and 


| the other the widow of the foreman. Both of 
them wept tears both of sorrow and of joy, for 
both men were good men, and died honored 
and beloved, and both women thanked God for 
the oddity of James McIntosh. 
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A PERILOUS EXCURSION. 


*¢ know of no spot more beautiful than that 
| which we must pass this morning. But our 
path is no ordinary one. The journey can 
be done only on foot,” said Padre Giulo, who was 
the companion of Reginald Wyon in his journey 
to the source of the Cierna, over the border from 
Montenegro. In “The Balkans from Within” Mr. 
| Wyon describes this perilous excursion. 


“Go carefully!” exclaims Padre Giulo, as I come 
—— and sliding after him. “Look!” and 
seizing me firmly by the hand, he bids me look 
beneath me. We are on the brink of a precipice 
the sight of which makes my blood run cold, so 
suddenly and abruptly does it sink from the curtain 
of bushes before us. , ‘ 

Very carefully we proceed, sliding on the slip- 

ry grass and clutching at the bushes. No need 
to adfure me to caution after that terrible glance 
into the ravine. X 

The forest breaks off suddenly, and brings us 
face to face with the source of the Cierna. Out of 
the living rock a rush of creamy water plunges 
into:the steaming depths. A little higher a streak 
of silver comes down the precipitous mountain. 
Shelves of pine-clad rock rise in ridges, until the 
final barrier of native cliff cuts into the blue sky 
in a wild, jagged outline. 

It is romantic and savage enough to characterize 
its mission as boundary between two nations who 
have lived in blood feud with one another for more 
than five centuries. 

For some hundred feet we descend steeply, and 
the gorge surrounds us like the walls of a prison. 
A thread, searcely more than a foot wide, skirts 
the bare rock, and disappears round the bend of 
a cliff, the summit of which overhangs the base. 
At least we can walk upright. 
contemplate the roaring cascade. 
passed, the cliff has receded somewhat from our 
path, which is, however, still upon a steeply 
slanting angle. 


plain the padre, and scarcely have the words left 
lis lips when we round a bend, and find an old 
under huge 


| woman and two young girls sta: eering : 
anc 


loads of wood. They are standing helplessly, 


down on the upper side of the path to let us pass, 
and we see the second girl in a terrible predica- 
| ment. 

Her foot has slipped over the lower side, and 
| she is balancing between life and death. The 
| load upon her back is too heavy to permit her to 
| rise, and the loose earth on the shelving bank 
allows no foothold. 

A grasp of a hand 
more on the path, smi! 
common accident. 





and she is up safely once 
ling gaily, as it were a most 
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THE JAMAICAN AT PANAMA. 


he hope and the despair of the American 
T engineers who are building the Panama 

Canal is the Jamaica negro. He is the only 
laborer they can get to do the work—and he will 
not work. He is a mixture, says Lverybody’s 
Magazine, of childish irresponsibility, procrasti- 
nation and stolid self-sufficiency. 


An American correspondent and a division 
engineer sat at luncheon on the bank of the 
Chagres River, six miles back from Gamboa. At 
their feet ran an ant highway, a four-inch-wide, 
down-trodden, brown strip through the grass. 
Thousands of ants were hurrying along this road. 
They came out of the woods a hundred feet away, 


All going that way were laden with bits of green 
leaves; they staggered under the loads, pushing, 


move. 

“Where do the 
correspondent. 
sighed wearily. 

‘They didn’t come from Jamaica, that’s certain,” 
he said. 

Yet there is a way of making the Jamaican 


all come from?” asked the 
he engineer looked at them and 


uses to get results from the roustabouts. 

A foreman found a man prying at the wheel of a 
steam-shovel with the claw turned the wrong way. 

“Turn that crowbar over,” he ordered. The 
Jamaican regarded him with a tolerant smile and 
did not obey. 

“Did you hear what I said?” demanded the 
foreman. 

The Jamaican pouted. 

“Yes, sare, I heard what } 
almost rebukingly, and stil 

“Turn it over!’ 

“T do not think it needful, sare.’’ 


not obeying. 


have said. The negro straightened up. 
“You mustn’t talk that way to me. 
= sare.”’ 

Just then a big Georgia darky, who had been 
listening to the debate, lost all patience, and 
picked up a stone as big as a brick. 

“Hyah, you niggeh!” he shouted. “You gwan 
tu’n dat crowbar over ’foh I hit you on de shin wif 
dis yeah rock!” 

e crowbar turned over in a flash, and the 
“British object” did at least half a day’s work in 
the next eight hours. 
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EARNING HIS CORN DODGERS. 
T" sturdy constitution that Abraham Lincoln 


& 


inherited from five generations of pioneers 

was hardened by the toil and exposure to 
which, even more than most back woods boys, says 
the author of “Lincoln, Master of Men,” he was 
subjected from early childhood. “Abraham, 
though very young, was large of his age, and had 
an ax put into his hands at once,” wrote a neigh- 
bor, “and from that until his twenty-third year he 
was almost constantly handling the ax, though 
less, of course, in plowing and harvesting seasons.” 
The fifteen years of labor thus summarily dis- 
posed of constituted, for the most part, the physical 
discipline of Lineoln’s life. How severe this was 
may be inferred from the mere mention of what 
was required of him. Ashe became strong enough 
he cleared openings in the forest, cut timber, split 





This is no place to | 
The corner is’ 


“It was here that a woman fell last year,” ex- | 


as we come up to them the woman and a girl lie | 


and went bustling up the path until lost to sight. | 


helping, frantically energetic in making traffic | 
ve 


work. Itis the old method the Mississippi mate | 


you said, sare,” he said, | 


“Don’t you talk that way to me, sare,” he said. | 
I’m a British | 


rails, chopped wood, guided the cumbrous shovel- 
plow, hoed corn and pulled fodder. When the 
~~ was ripe he harvested it with a sickle, 
threshed it with a flail, cleaned it with a sheet, 
| and took it to the mill, where it was laboriously 
ground into unbolted flour with equally primitive 
contrivances. 
| Together with these tasks of seed-time and 
| harvest, he fetched and carried, carpentered and 
| tinkered, in short, earned his supper of corn 
dodgers and his shake-down of leaves in the loft 
many times over. Nevertheless, when the home 
work was done, Thomas Lincoln, who, whatever 
may have been his faults, cannot justly ‘be accused 
| of erring on the side of indulgence, hired him out 
| as a day-laborer among the neighbors. 
Lemp of course, did not spare the boy any more 
| than id his father. No chore was deemed too 
mean, no job too great, for this good-natured 
tomy fellow, so that, all in all, heavy drafts must 

ave been made u m. 

He met them, despite his dislike for manual 

labor, on demand, checking out freely of his 
| strength, while unconsciously acquiring, by way 
| of exchange, more than the equivalent in virile 
| self-reliance; and the perfect command over his 
| resources, in any emergency, that later became 
characteristic of iim, should in large measure be 
| credited to this pioneer accounting. In fact, of 
| Lincoln may be said what Fuller quaintly said of 
Drake, the “pains and patience in his youth knit 


the joints of his soul.” 
=> 
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ith tinklings in its monstrous maw 
And creak and grind of heavy wheels, 

A benefactor comes to draw 

The panting city to its heels. 
At area door or tidy rear 

It pauses on its dripping way, 
And James and Betty smile to hear— 

The rich man’s fruit is iced to-day! 


Now past the homes of grander sort, 
Slower and slower grows its pace 
Through crooked street and swarming court; 
The mighty, glittering cubes give place 
To paltry pennyworths; and yet, 
Crunching their share, red lips grow gay ; 
Bare feet are plashed with wel wet— 
The poor man’s child is cool to-day! 
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“THE WRETCHED BOYS.” 
A long with other enlightenments of the age, the 





genus Boy seems now to be better under- 
stood and appreciated than in the days of 
| the colonies. The worthy advocates of the pre- 
| cept that “children should be seen and not heard” 
| were apt to forget that if young people were 
“heard” at proper seasons they were much more 
apt to be “seen’’ to advantage when occasion 
required. The boys of 1700 were no worse than 
those of to-day. What modern lad could sit 
through a two hours’ sermon without the aid of 
much wriggling and squirming and an occasional 
kick or two? Mr. W. R. Bliss, in his book on 
colonial meeting-houses, tells how the youthful 
portion of the congregation was regarded by our 
| very great-grandfathers. 


Certain laws, enacted in Massachusetts at the 
end of the struggle with King Philip, declared 
that the war was a punishment for “the disorder 
and rudeness of youth in many congregations in 
time of the worship of God.” John Eliot, pastor 
at Roxbury, evidently thought this a harsh charge 
to lay at the boys’ door, for he expressed his 
opinion that they had nothing to do with it, and 
that the war was a judgment on the people for 
wearing wigs. 

In 1666 John Dawes of Boston was empowered 
to take care of all young people “that ar disorderly 
in time of God’s Sollem worship” and to correct 
the unruly ones with a small wand. In 1723 John 
Pike was = sixteen pounds for keeping “‘boys 
| in subjection,” in the time of service, for six 
months. When hired the second time he doubled 
his price. 

On Cape Cod four men were appointed by a 
town to take care of the boys on the Lord’s day, 
and to whip them if necessary. Such officers were 
termed “Inspectors of Youth.” In Duxbury, as 
late as 1760, a committee was chosen to look after 
“the wretched boys” on the Sabbath 





| What did these colonial lads do to require such 
| supervision? One almost shrinks from examinin 

| into their lawlessness. But the records revea 
the depths of their iniquity. 

They did not stand up as their elders did for the 
long prayers, but sat with their hats on “during 
| ye whole exercise.” They ran out before the 
| payer was done and “ye Blessing pronounced.” 
| 
| 


hey were guilty of “Rude and Idel Behaver such 
as Smiling and Larfing and Intiseing others to the 
Same Evil” ; of “Puling the heir of their naybers in 
time of publick Worship.” 
One’s imagination might go on and add the 
paper balls and nutshells which were probably 
| thrown from the galleries where “the wretche 


the sly pinches, and the similar ebullitions of 
youthful spirits which went to make up the sum 
total of colonial wickedness. 


The foreman said things which he should not | 
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WINTER SLEEP. 
| denly, says the London Spectator. The proper 
way is to wake the winter sleeper gently, and 
let him gradually breathe the torpor out of his 
blood and establish an equilibrium between his 
respiration and muscular irritability. If rudely 
awakened, he is not snappish and cross, like so 
| many human beings, but his heart begins to beat 
| oe a a rate, and in a few minutes he is 
| dead. 


The sleep of hibernation is a very different 
matter from the sleep of repose. If tt be ¢om- 
plete, respiration can no longer be detected. A 
torpid bat when disturbed will heave a sigh or 
two, and, being left alone, again to all appear- 
| ances ceases to breathe. 
| Submerged in water of_a temperature slightly 
| higher than his own, the hedgehog not only con- 
| tinues to live, but appears to suffer neither incon- 
venience nor harm. Enclosed in an air-tight re- 
ceptacle, his atmosphere undergoes a change so 
| Slight that it cannot be imputed to breathing. 
| But circulation does not cease. As respiration 
| diminishes, the irritability of the muscles of the 
heart increases; and thus, without the stimula- 
tion of oxygen, although much more slowly, the 
heart continues to beat. In the absence of the 
fresh air drawn into the lungs in times of activity, 
uncleansed and unrevigorated and venous blood 
passes on to fill the whole system of circulation. 
A profound lethargy ensues, distinguishable from 








boys” were imprisoned, the shaking of the benches, | 








death only by the slight beating of the heart. The 
waste is very small. The fat accumulated durin 
the plenty of summer and autumn supplies a 
expenditure until the coming of spring, when 
earlier or later the hibernating animal, having no 
— in reserve, begins to suffer the pangs of 
hunger. 

In response to the demand respiration very 
slowly increases. His oxidized blood flows more 
quickly and his energy returns. 

Then the bat flies forth once more from the 
hollow tree in the wood to find the warm dusk 
teeming with insect life, and the Ly me comes, 
it may be from the cavity under the gnarled roots 
below, to find beetles, worms and slugs once more 
among the spring grass. 

Hibernation has saved both from death by star- 
vation, but if their nooks had not been snug and 
wisely chosen, they would not have been preserved 
from death by frost. 

The hiding-place also must be secret and free 
from intrusion, for as has already been said, the 
hibernating animal cannot bear to be suddenly 
roused. Even the little dormouse, which comes 
out at intervals to feed, when in deep sleep must 
be carried indoors to the warmer temperature of 
a room or revived bye heat of the hand passin 
through the nest. e then wakes refreshed, fu 
of activity, and with a disposition speedily to 
become tame and make friends. But he does not 
survive too hasty an awakening. 


* 


SAVAGES OF NOBLE QUALITIES. 


rince Pka Isaka Seme, a full-blooded Zulu, 
P once received a gold medal, the oratorical 

prize of Columbia University. It was the pur- 
pose of the prince, after a three years’ law course 
at Oxford, to return to his own country, and take 
his place among the Zulus as a native attorney- 
general, representing the interests of his people . 
before the British government. 


The character of the Zulu has been much mis- 
represented. The popular conception is of a 
horde of fierce and brawny savages, cruel and 
irresponsible. In fact, the race is quiet, kindly, 
light-hearted, sober and cleanly. he average 
Zulu is brave, generous, and good-humored to a 
degree. It is only in the madness and exultation 
of war and victory that he becomes like a wild 
beast. Even then he is more merciful than the 
red Indian, who delights in the prolonged torture 
of his victim. 

One who has travelled much among them says 
that, save in the time of actual war, a white man 
may go all over Zululand unarmed in perfect 
safety provided he is friendly and courteous to the 
natives. 

Honesty is a characteristic virtue of these people. 
The genuine Zulu is too noble to a thief. He 
exults in gifts, but his native code of honor forbids 
his pilfer “3 Indeed, property is far more safe 
in a Zulu village than in a first-class European or 
American hotel. 

One writer, in speaking of this trait, says that 
many a time he has left his camp wagon unpro- 
tected, and come k to find it surrounded by 
equating natives pointing out to each other, 
with interest and curiosity, such articles as were 
visible, but not touching a t ing. 

One day he left his kit spread open on the floor 
of his tent and much of the contents scattered 
about. Returning two hours later, he saw about 
thirty Zulus, men, women and children, crowded 
about the door, eagerly discussing the flannel 
shirts, clothing, boots, knives, tobacco, and even 
money, which lay about in plain sight. Not the 
smallest trifle had been touched. 

Zulus have little conception of numbers. Their 
own language only counts up to seven. Eight 
and upward are represented by English terms, or 
the words, “‘a great number.” In the military drills 
under British captains the order, “Fall off by 
fours!” sadly puzzles the native soldiers. When 
the command is given a general uneasiness is 
visible. Over and over the order is given and the 
attempt made, only to end in confusion. Left to 
themselves, with freedom to work out the puzzle 
by intuition, not arithmetic, they divide into sec- 
tions of fours with perfect accuracy. . 


A HELPFUL WORD. 


t was the evening of Thursday, the day on 
| which Mrs. Compton attended her Topic Club, 

and her account of the meeting was always a 
joy to Mr. Compton. “We discussed economics 
this morning,” said Mrs. Compton, gravely, “and 
it was very interesting and very helpful. Miss 
Gregory had on a lovely new hat, and she told us 
all about it; she has such high principles, and 
always looks into things thoroughly. That was 
the way she happened to get that expensive hat 
instead of a cheaper one. 


*‘Now don’t look so mystified, Henry. Just wait 
till Texplain. She told us that she saw a hat she 
almost bought in at Ketchum’s for six dollars less. 
Then she asked the clerk a few questions, and 
found that she had a sister at Cartwright’s, and 
that at Cartwright’s the girls have a sort of com- 
mission on the sales, whereas at Ketchum’s they 
get just so much a week, no matter what they sell. 

“So she took the sister’s name, and then told 
the one in Ketchum’s she would order a rainy-day 
hat of hernext month. Then the bill wouldn’t come 
till the first of the month after, when she gets her 
dividends, and she bought her beautiful hat of the 
nice sister at Cartwright’s. 

“So you see,” and Mrs. Compton nodded at her 
husband, who seemed spellbound by her recital, 
“she helped those two nice girls in that unobtru- 
Sive way, and, as she said, nearly saved the differ- 
— in price by putting off the rainy-day hat so 
ong. 








t is cruel to rouse a hibernating animal sud- | 


“Oh, well, Henry, of course not quite. I know all 
about rates of interest and that sort of thing, but 
the effect was much the same—any woman would 
tell you that. We all saw it at once.” 


2 


| HAD BECOME SECOND NATURE. 


hen “Uncle Dave” Barker had rounded 

out his half-century in the employ of a 

great dry-goods house he was summoned 

to the private office of the chief proprietor. “Uncle 

Dave,” said the head of the house, “you have 
worked for this firm fifty years, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,’ faltered the old man, wondering if 
he was going to be turned off as having outgrown 
his usefulness. 

“Well, you needn’t work any more, but you can 
come round every Saturday afternoon as — as 
you live, and draw your pay. The little envelope 
will always be waiting for you.” 

Tears st in Uncle Dave’s old eyes as the 
head of the house, after shaking him cordially by 
the hand and wishing him many more years of 
life, bowed him out. 

A few days afterward, however, he came round 
again. 

“Mr. Stevenson,” he said, “I’ve put in three of 
the hardest days’ works of my life—doing nothing. 
If you don’t mind, I’ll go back to my old place, 
and kind 0’ hang around as if I was one of the 
men. Maybe I can help a little once in a while, 
and [’ll promise not to get in anybody’s way.” 

Unele Dave was allowed to have his way, and 
he went back to his old place, supremely happy. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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11 How to make a Pleasant Fourth.a 


A FOURTH IN FLORENCE. 
By Martha H. Pillsbury. 

oy dressed himself and hurried to the 
R window. A company of solemn-faced 

friars in long gowns and with sandals 
and staves was moving along the street beneath 
him; queer-looking little donkeys, with red 
coverings, were being driven over the bridge, 
to be milked for invalids; fruit men were trun- 
dling hand-carts heaped with fruit of every kind, 
and the bell of the quaint little chapel across 
the street was calling loudly to mass. The 
sights and sounds were the same as they had 
been every morning since Roy had been in 
Florence. Nobody acted as if Fourth of July 
was different from any other day. 

A great wave of homesickness came over 
Roy. He knew that in his dear old home in 
America the bells were ringing, the cannon 
booming, and flags waving grandly. ‘There 
would be a picnic down by the pond, and the 
day would wind up with fireworks. It had never 
occurred to Roy before but that every nation 
in the world celebrated the anniversary of 
America’s independence. 

Roy was troubled all the morning. He felt 
sure that Patrick Henry would have been quite 
displeased with a boy who did not celebrate on 
the Fourth. Besides, he was full of patriotism, 
and he wanted every man, woman and child 
in Florence to know that he was an American. 
At last he said, wistfully, ‘‘Don’t you s’pose, 
mama, that if we went into every shop in the 
city we might find a little, teenty-tonty Stars 
and Stripes somewhere ?’’ 

Then mama came to his aid. She brought 
out from her trunk a little roll of bright-colored 
silks, and made him a tiny flag, embroidering 
the white stars on the blue field in her daintiest 
needlework, and fastening the flag to an ivory 
penholder for a staff. Roy was delighted with 
it, and when they went out that afternoon he 
insisted upon wearing it in the lapel of his coat, 
carrying himself with the dignity becoming a 
color-bearer. 

They were just entering one of the public 
galleries, from which a great many people were 
coming out. A lady was passing them, when 
Roy’s little flag caught her sight. A soft light 
came into her eyes as she laid her hand upon 
it. ‘‘God bless the dear old flag,’’ she said. 

A company of art students stood before the 
great Strozzi Palace, admiring its wonderful 
architecture. As Roy and his mama passed, 
one of the number took off his cap and swung 
it high in the air. ‘‘Hurrah for Old Glory!’’ 
he cried. 

That evening at the hotel mama was writing 
a letter, and Roy had begged to be allowed to 
sit up until it was finished. His tin soldiers 
were fighting the Battle of Bunker Hill. The 
trunk in the corner was the hill, and the 
Americans were drawn up in battle line on 
the top. Suddenly a voice in the street below 
struck up a familiar tune, and other voices joined 
in. 

Roy sprang tothe window. A group of young 
men, half in shadow, in the street below was 
singing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Roy 
waved his little flag far out of the window in 
an ecstasy of delight, and mama’s handkerchief 
fluttered beside it. It seemed as if nothing ever 
had sounded half so sweet before as that song 
of the unknown singers. | 

Presently the little group moved away, but 
a long time after they were out of sight the | 


listeners, still at the window, caught the words; | Sarah Jones for company, she dressed her up 
in grandma’s little plaid shawl and called her 
‘*Miss Sarah Jones.’’ 
made a beautiful bonnet for Sarah to wear. It 
was trimmed with bunches of violets, and had 
|a fine bow of scarlet ribbon, and wide white 
were strangers in a strange land, for even in| ribbon strings. Sarah Jones wore it with a 
that far-away city there were those they knew | white dotted veil. 
**Can’t I take dear Miss Sarah Jones to call 


“And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 
Roy and his mama felt no longer as if they 


who did not forget but loved the dear old flag. | 








/4 Boy's Recipe. 
pee wer d of powder 


Enough of torpedoes to fill j Better take them and use 
All sizes of cannon, some 


wor candles, slow-matches,@ And some other nice Sirls. 


“See there! 


“O dear!" groaned Tommy Talbot. 


“I've had a glorious time,” 


arah Jones’? was the name of Dorothy’s 





Girl's Recipe. 
ake tickets to 


and crackers and rockets,{§ 1 Anywhere-out-of- the-roar. 


them the day just before. 
'} Be sure to have flags, some 
ice-cream, lemonade, 


Forty pockets, 


horns and some bells, } 





Then just sit in the shade 
and MIX! 


pinwheels and yells, 
and MIX!f 














ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 





TOMMY TALBOT’S FOURTH. 
By Gertrude M. Cannon. 
“See there!"' said Tommy Talbot. ‘Twas the night before the Fourth, 
And he had placed around his little bed 

The morrow's ammunition, that his eyes might first behold 

His treasures when he roused his sleepy head, 
See those torpedoes! See those cannon crackers, too! 

And see those rockets! Aren't those pinwheels gay? 
Omy! What fun I'm going to have! How jolly it would be 

If every day were Independence day!” 


‘Twas July the Fourth, and night, 
And tired Tommy tumbled into bed. 

He walked most pitifully lame, his cheeks were powder - stained ; 
A bandage covered quite his curly head. 

he sighed, “ but how those burns do ache! 
Perhaps the present is the better way, 

For if the Fourth came oftener, I'm ‘fraid there wouldn't be 
Enough boys left to celebrate the day.” 


a 
“MISS SARAH JONES.” 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 

on Bridget?’’ asked Dorothy, after the Maltese 
cat was dressed up. Mama consented, so off 
went Sarah Jones in Dorothy’s arms. But 
half-way down-stairs, frightened by her strange 
garments, she struggled away from Dorothy, 


big Maltese cat, and when Dorothy was 
kept indoors by a cold, and had only 


Then Dorothy’s mother 
open window. ‘The little plaid shawl caught 
on the blind-fastening, and swung in the breeze. 
The beautiful bonnet sagged over her right ear, 


in place. 








and fled through the dining-room and out of an | 


but the white veil and the satin strings kept it | 


That was early in the morning, and sarah | Rt ‘lia, petunia. 


Jones did not appear again that day. In the 
afternoon mama found the lovely scarlet ribbon 
bow in the currant bushes, and Bridget found 
a bunch of violets on the fence. 

**O dear!’’ said Dorothy, looking anxiously 
out of the window. ‘‘I am afraid dear Sarah 
Jones did not like being dressed up for com- 
pany.’”’ 

When Bridget opened the 
next morning, there sat the 
fur all rough and the bonnet swinging under 
her chin. Bridget untied the strings and gave 
Sarah a nice breakfast of warm milk, and when 
lborothy came down-stairs Sarah Jones seemed 
to look at her reproachfully, and did not come 
rubbing up against the little girl as usual. 

“O Bridget,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘Sarah Jones 
didn’t like’ the clothes we dressed her up in, 
did she?’’ 

**Sure, her own fit her better,’’ said Bridget. 
**See the smooth gray fur gown she has; she’s 
no need of shawls.’’ 

Sarah could hardly be persuaded to leave the 
kitchen that day, and whenever mama or Doro- 
thy came near her she would run to Bridget 
as if for protection. But at last she forgave 
them for putting other people’s clothes on her, 
and both Dorothy and mama promised that 
Sarah Jones should never again be made so 
uncomfortable. 


kitchen door the 
poor cat, her soft 


FIED 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORD PUZZLE, 


An old gentleman wished to find a good house- 
keeper. He thought of Miss but she was 
too much given to teasing; of Miss , but she 
was likely to have too many accidents; of Miss 
—. but she might throw stones at him. He 
decided to apply to Miss , but soon found 
that this was a blunder. Miss , to whom he 
went next, agreed to come, but owing to some lack 
of understanding, she did not appear. In despair, 
the poor man consulted his friends. One recom- 
mended Miss , but he did not like the looks of 
her clothes. Another spoke of Mrs. but he 
desired a New England woman. A third spoke 
highly of Miss ——, who did so much good work 
among the we and of Miss ——, who was often 
helpful, although hard to get along with, but 
neither could come. Another friend mentioned 
Miss , but thought she might prove abusive, 
and Miss , but she never gave a person or a 
thing the right name. 

The year was almost at an end, and no house- 
keeper found, but at last our hero secured Miss 
. whom he had known well all his life. She 
could not write a decent letter, but this did not 
interfere with the housekee ping. 
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2. WORD-BUILDING 


A vowel first, in confidence you mT find it; 
Add letter two, a winding river see 

Add letter three, I’m sure you will not mind it, 
This poet’s name is famed in history. 


Add one more letter without transposition, 
And get a bard or rimer for the word; 
Transpose and add, and drunkard meets your 
vision ; 
Do this again, a bill-board, how absurd! 


ae yy and add again, and do not wonder 
At the impediment that bars your way. 
Transpose, one 
blunder, 
Behold a seer foretelling of the day. 


letter change, and make no 


3. WORDS OF WEIGHT. 


John made the —— for the day, 
And every one was suited. 

An — to them he read, 
Of authorship disputed. 


The —— we scanned with care, 
A curious combination. 
Mark senta —— with speed 


Before he left the station. 


Jane drew a —— complete, 

Her teacher praised her greatly. 
Her —, it took a prize, 

A verse with measure stately. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. M, L, T, O, Y, C, I, U, R, B, A 
2. Flag. 
3. Let us then be up and doing 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
4. Buy, son—bison. 
‘a. & Canary, linnet, 
pruce. 1. Panther, 


banyan, 


thrush; 
giraffe ; 


leopard, 


poplar, 
cowslip, 
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the ball; put ‘‘3-in- 
One” oil on your 
glove; softens the | 
leather so the ball 
sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 





DON'T MUFF 


twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 


a sample bottle free from G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
146 Washington Life Building, New York City. 


Films Developed 


10 cents 

















We are film specialists. Our 
methods give you better results 
per. roll than you have ever had. Velox 
2 Prints, Brownies, 344 x 34,314 x44, 
cents; 34 x 54, 4 x 5, 5 cents. 
All S1Zes Mail us one roll as an experiment. 
COLE & CO., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THAT LITTLE BOY OR GIRL. 


will be healthier and happier. 





At your ile will grow up with straighter 
dealers or legs, deeper lungs, broader 
direct at shoulders, stronger back if you 
lowest start him now riding an 
factory 
erlces’ » “IRISH MAIL.” 


Lots of fun. Speed and 
safety. The Geared Car. 
The Car that is built low 
and can’t upset. Made 
of steel and hickory. 
Won't break or wear out. 
ARD MF 


LL-STA! 
CO., 52 Irish Mail Ave., 
Anderson, Indiana. 


How To Get An Album 
Without Cost. —— 


We are importers of Fine Lithographed Post- 
Cards. Sold in packets, in which there are no 
duplicates: 

Packet No. | contains 12 Cards, 25c.; 
~— ae. Se Cards, 50c.; 
No. 55 Cards, $1.00. 

With an order for $1.00 worth of Post-Cards we 
will send free an imported Post-Card Album that 
will hold 100 cards. With an order for $2.00 worth 
of Post-Cards we will send a much finer Album 
worth at retail $1.50, that will hold 100 cards. And 
with an order for $3.00 worth of Post-Cards we 
will send an elaborate embossed Album holding 
200 cards, that will cost you at least $2.00 at retail. | 

Your orders may be all of one packet or of as- | 
sorted packets. Remember that you would pay at | 
retail more than the price we ask for the cards || 
alone, and we give you the Album for your work. | 






Write to-day 
for catalogue. 








Solicit orders among your friends, send us the 
cost of the Post-Cards, and by return mail you 
will receive both the ecards that you buy and the 
Album that we send you free. Start it to-day 


Post-Card Supply Co., 444 Broome St., New York City. 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN. 














| 






The only pin that firmly holds the fabrie on the line 
with a velvet-like clasp. Does not injure the most 
delicate goods. Once used, always used. If your dealer 
hasn’t the U.S. Clothes Pin, to further introduce it we 
will mail one dozer post-paid for 15e., two dozen 25c. 


U. 8S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 


f CENT. SALLI costs 


Free Bicycle ata- 
log showin; 


all models at lowest prices. 
DO HO BUY2%* cs ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
\ grovel without a cent deposit, prepay 
i, eight, allow 10 Days Free al— 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
wont yon FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than an 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
TI . Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
@ll sundries at half usual prices. D. ot Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-51, Chicago, Tl. | 













MADE OF LINEN 
15¢ Two 25¢ 


[EARN T0_ WIN 


Ayvads Oy ter -Win 


SIZES SIZES 





and 35c. 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easil 

adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
@ Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
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Indepe 
| Of the Dip-no-mores 
When in the interest of good Penmanship 


necessary to buy a pen buy 


Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 
The Spoon Feed in Waterman's Ideal 


insures a steady, even flow ink with 
never a stop or blot. It never sputters or 
jitates. This is a fact. 

The Clip-Cap attaches Waterman's 
Ideal to your pocket, neatly and so firmly 
that is i ibl 

‘otects you against any possible 
ault in material or construction. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 


173 Broadway, New York. Boston. 
Chicago. Oakland, Cal 
Montreal. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he Soft-Coal Strikes.—Work has been 

resumed in the Illinois soft-coal mines, 
under an agreement which is to continue until 
April 1, 1908. The operators consented to restore 
the wage scale of 1903, and the miners made 
certain concessions. In Ohio the militia was 
called out to suppress disorders at the mines. 

Ca) 


holera in the Philippines, from the | 
outbreak of the epidemic last August up 
to April 2ist, occasioned 3,114 deaths out of a | 
total of 4,093 cases. In Manila there were 283 | 
cases and 252 deaths. | 


Senator elected in Delaware.—Col. | 
Henry Algernon Du Pont, at a special 
session of the Delaware Legislature, has been 
elected United States Senator for the term 
which began March 4, 1905. The election was | 
practically unanimous, as the Democrats ab- | 
stained from voting and only one Republican 
: _______. yoted against Colonel Du 
Pont. This election ends 
| the long deadlock, incident 
| to the candidacy of Mr. J. 
| Edward Addicks, which 
| has kept Delaware for | 
years unrepresented or only 
| partially represented in the | 
F p || Senate. Eleven years ago | 
| , = | Colonel Du Pont received 
o> \ 





& 








one-half of the votes cast | 

Cotonec Ov Pont. || in the legislature, and 
—$______— claimed the election on the 
ground of the illegality of one of the votes cast 
against him, but the Senate declined to seat 
him. Colonel Du Pont is in his 68th year, and 
is a veteran of the Civil War, in which he 
gained distinction for gallantry. 


@ 


ther New Senators.—Mr. Foster D. 

Coburn declined Governor Hoch’s appoint- 
ment as United States Senator from Kansas, to 
succeed Mr. Burton, and the governor then 
appointed Judge Alfred W. Benson. Mr. Benson 
is about 60 years old, and has long been a Repub- 
lican leader in the state. ‘To succeed the late | 
Mr. Gorman, Governor Warfield of Maryland | 
appointed ex-Senator William Pinkney Whyte. | 
Mr. Whyte is in his 82d year, and is one of | 
the most distinguished lawyers of the state. 
He has been Mayor of Baltimore and Governor | 
of Maryland, and was United States Senator 25 | 
years ago. - 








reat Naval Manceuvers, in which 325 | 

British war-ships of all types are engaged, 
are taking place this month off the British 
coasts. The aim is to test a new system for the 
defense of the coasts and commerce. The force 
is divided into two fleets, one of which, the 
Blue, commanded by Admiral May, consisting 
of 90 war-ships, represents an imaginary enemy | 
| threatening an attack on the coasts of England ; 
| the other, the Red, composed of 235 vessels, 
| among which are 86 torpedo-boats and subma- 
|rines, commanded by 
| Beresford, is to repel the attack and protect 
|merchantmen. The two fleets carry 63,000 
|men, and constitute the largest aggregation of 
fighting ships ever assembled. 
ow Triple Alliance.—The German Em- 

peror made a visit to the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary early this month; and the two em- 
perors exchanged telegrams with the King of 
Italy, emphasizing and reaffirming the existing 
alliance of the three powers. 


q 


he Chinese Customs Service.—For 

43 years Sir Robert Hart has been inspector- 
general of Chinese customs, and the Chinese 
government is under definite obligations to Great 
Britain to retain him in that position or to desig- 
nate an Englishman as his successor. Recently, 
however, an imperial edict was published at 
| Peking, appointing two Chinese as superintend- 





| ent and associate minister of customs affairs, and | 


| placing under their control all Chinese and 
foreigners employed in the various offices in the 
service. It is suspected that the ultimate pur- 
| pose is to divert a part of the customs revenue 
to military uses; but the possible consequences 
are so serious that the British government has 
demanded of China and has received assurances 
that the edict contemplates no violation of the 
| formal agreements of the Chinese government. 
C2) 
| Ppecent Deaths.—Hon. Richard John Sed- 
| don, for some years premier of New 
Zealand, and one of the most conspicuous figures 
in public life in Australasia, died suddenly 
June 10th, aged 61.— Karl Robert Eduard von 
Hartmann, one of the most eminent of German 
philosophers, died June 6th, aged 64. Sir 
Halliday Macartney, counselor to the Chinese 








Strongest. fastest, easi- 

f EXPRE est running Hand-car 
made. Adjustable to ages from 3to 15. 
Fun and Health for boys and 

(\ girls. Write for Catalog and fac- 
niytory prices. Boy Agents wanted. 


) DurHam MrcCo. Box B, MUNCIE IND 


GET THE BEE FEVER. 


Hundreds glad they got it. Write for amateur’s story | 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s free. He 
found money in it. Sample copy GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE free also. (6 mo. trial 25c.) Money 
back if not satisfied. The A. I. ROOT CO., » Ohio. | 








ASTMAN pecisire 


where to take your Business Course, 
write to Eastman, the “‘best business college 
in America.” It will save much time and 
many dollars to know what Eastman can do 
for you that the ordinary business school 
cannot. Secures positions for all graduates 
of Complete Commercial Course. Address, 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 930 Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
or 119 W. §25th St., New York, N.Y. 

















““Let the GOLD 





DUST TWINS 
do your work.’’ 






























































DEWARE OF 


FOR DIVERS REASONS 


ou should use GOLD DUST. When it comes to cleaning, it has no rival, and the 
ome that knows it is always spick and span. 
There is not a nook or corner of the house where the use of 


GOLD DUST 


does not come into play. It doubles your pleasure and halves your trouble. 
No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredi- 
ent needed with GQLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 


GENERAL Washing clothes and dishes, — pots and pans, scrubbing floors, cleaning refrig- 
USES FOR erators, cleaning woodwork, oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 
GOLD DUST: | cleaning bath-room, pipes, etc., softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. 





Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 


























THE BOYS’ VACATION 


The outdoor season has at last arrived! Asa means for making 
the boys happy during this brief period we would suggest one or 
more of the articles here offered. These are the Indian Suit and. 
War-Bonnet, the genuine Indian Bow and Arrow, the Cowboy 
Suit and Lariat, and the Indian Wigwam. Such an ‘“‘Outfit’’ at 
hand will give the boys during the vacation season one continuous 
dream of pleasure. 
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Admirals Wilson and | 








| legation in London since 1876, and one of the | 


| best authorities on Chinese language and affairs, 
|died June 8th, aged 73. Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi of New York, the first woman admitted 
to the Ecole de Médecine in Paris, and a dis- 
tinguished specialist in children’s and nervous 
diseases, died June 10th, in her 64th year. 











OFFER No. 1. 


Indian Suit and War-Bonnet. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


65 cents extra. Price $1.60. 


Sent by express, charges in either case 


paid by receiver, or by mail for 25 cents additional. 


This Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, 1 Pair Trousers and War-Bonnet. 
Trousers are made of strong khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow and red. 
has bright colored feathers round the crown, and is adjustable in size. 


The Jacket and 
The War-Bonnet 
We cannot furnish 


it with feathers down the back, as shown in cut. Any size furnished, from 6 to 14 years of age. 


OFFER No. 2. Genuine Indian Bow and Arrow. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
postage included. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


These Bows and Arrows are made expressly for us by the Chippeway Indians. 


The 


Bow, 3 feet 7 inches long, is of selected split ash, thoroughly seasoned. The ornamentation, 
in colors, is done by the squaws. It is a genuine Indian-made Bow and Arrow. 


OFFER No. 3. Cowboy Suit and Lariat. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


25 cents extra. Price 


1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case 


paid by receiver, or by mail for 50 cents additional. 


This Suit consists of 1 Pair Trousers, made of strong khaki cloth, with fringe down the 
leggings; 1 Outing Shirt, good quality of cotton and wool mixture, medium blue shade; also 


1 Straw Sombrero, with cord and tassel. mem | 
Lariat is about 25 feet long, and has a splie 


size furnished, from 6 to 12 years of age. 
loop, ready for use. 


The 


OFFER No. 4. Indian Wigwam. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
85 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges in either case 


paid by receiver. 


This Wigwam is 6% feet high, 6 feet in diameter at the base, and large enough for camp- 


ing purposes. 


space. I 
furnish all the support that is necessary. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Made of strong brown drill, yet is light and can be easily packed into a small 
is also easily pitched, as six or seven saplings, which may 


e cut on the spot, 


For $3.95 the Indian Suit and War- 
Bonnet, the Indian Bow and Arrow 


and the Indian hei my will be sent to any address by ex- 


press, charges pai 


by receiver. 


Shipping weight ro Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





























THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Ask your dealer for the 
fab Coaster W: 

“Pun for all—all the year.” 
A substantial, general _ wagon, 
34 ins. long, 16 ins. wi large, roomy 
box of hard wood, removable. Well 
omg: to prevent tipping. 
easily on narrow walk. 
All wheels (on exclusive Wabash 
patent) are 11 ins. in diameter— && 
of wide tread, on steel axles, no 















ware and Department Stor 
$4.00. Write us for the jolliest 








book of the day, “Fun with a 
Wagon.” Wesend it FREE. 
Wi Manufacturing Company, 610 Mill 8t., Wabash, Ind. 








Enthus iasm Everywh “More fm 

$honveus of pe 3 eys.” Any pombeor can play it. 

Grown people lose their dignity and limber up their 

mnesee and “children are going wild 

with delight ” over the new, fase cc 
indoors and outdoors game 


EXER-KETCH as “ato 
14 in. long. 


Send 12 cts., stamps, 
for game and particulars. Pat. 











Boys, girls, men, women, smeking money. Ask dealer. 
Write to-day. EXER-KETCH NOVELTY CO., 
906 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





“PAR EXCELLENCE” 
THE MOST WELCOME.ARTISTIC & UP-TO-DATE 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


AS TOLD IN A SERIES OF 25 POSTCARDS. 


Portraits of the Presidents 


FROM WASHINCTON TO ROOSEVELT. 


Artistic reproduction in colors of 
the nation’s best portraits, each 
bearing facsimiles of signatures as 
well as complete historical data. 
In neat Portfolio. Instructive and 
highly interesting. Invaluable for 
Schools as well as Private Collections. 


'| NATURE @ SCIENCE 











haking Vesuvius.—lIt is reported that 
Professor Matteuci of the Vesuvius Observ- | 
|atory objects to the proposed reconstruction of | 
| the tourists’ electric railway up the cone of the | 
ie on account of the interruption which 
the operation of the cars causes in the use of the 
| delicate seismometers and similar apparatus at | 
the observatory. An idea of the extreme delicacy 
of the instruments, as well as of the sensitiveness 
of the mountain to slight forces of disturbance, 
may be gathered from the statement that it has 
often been found impossible to determine whether | 
some of the oscillations recorded were due to | 
the influence of the railway or to volcanic 
movements of the rocks. | 





| pressure remains. 


To be had of all Stationers and Dealers, | 


or mailed post-paid by the Publisher, 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Teun Bex &- Sons Co 
Deor. New YORK 















When Buying 
Silver 


remember that the maker’s mark on 
silver plated ware is the only means 
of identifying the best. Bearin mind 
that forks, spoons, knives, etc., & 
stamped with the famoustrade-mark } 


“1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


are of the highest grade made. 
With this imprint as a guide 
you can buy “Silver Plate 
at Wears’’ as safely as an 
expert. This stamp is also a 
guarantee that each piece is 
— in artistic design and 
ish. Before you buy send for 
our New Catalogue “ T-99,”’ 


Leading dealers sell our goods. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Menwwen, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 














Send it back and 
get a new one 


That’s all there is 
to it if any article 
(balls and bats cost- 
ing less than $1 ex- 

cepted) bearing the 
Reach trade-mark 
doesn’t give the utmost 
satisfaction. None but 
the very highest class of 
sporting goods could stand 
so strong a guarantee. 
The Reach fielders’ glove is the 
best ever. It is made so that the 
ball sticks in the hollow—great for 
pulling down high balls. 
Baseballs, 5c to $1.50. 
Ist Basemen’s Mitts, #1 to $4. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c to, 83. 
Catchers’ Mitts, 10c to 88. 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c to $3. 
Bats, 5c to $1.25 
Don’t take any sporting goods with- 


out the Reach trade-mark. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, notify us. 


Button-badge free. Fac- 
simile of a REACH BASEBALL 
mailed to every one who sends 
for the Reach catalogue. 


A. J. REACH CO., 
1711 Tulip St., Philadelphia 





































| of course, eventually 


gene with Oxygen. — Sometimes in 
blast-furnaces the tap-hole becomes clogged 
with solidified iron. As this is a dangerous 
situation, and may lead to explosions, overflows 
and other troubles, a quick remedy is required. 
But heretofore none has been found that can 
be always depended upon. Even a powerful 
electric current acts too slowly in clearing out | 
the stopped-up tap-hole. Recently a blast of 
oxygen has been applied with satisfactory re- 
sults. At first a flame of oxygen and hydrogen 
is blown against the plug of iron until the 
temperature reaches a high point. Then the 
hydrogen is withdrawn as the heat increases, 
| until only a blast of pure oxygen under great 
This swiftly burns the iron, 
at the same time keeping the hole free from the 
products of the combustion. A solid block of 
iron 16 inches thick can thus be penetrated in 
one or two minutes. 
Tt Search-Light as a Weapon.—In 
the recent troubles with Zulus in Africa 
the military search-lights have been found to 
possess a certain value as weapons on account 
of the paralyzing terror which they inspire. 
The awestruck natives call them the Eye of the 
Almighty, and fall on the ground when the light 
is flashed in their faces. They are also struck 
with amazement and fear when they see distant 
hills suddenly bathed with mimic daylight, and 
all the trails distinctly revealed. But, like the 
terror once produced by firearms, this fear will, 
lose its effect. Savages | 
are quick to adopt the inventions of civilization 


| 
| when they serve the purposes of war, or, if they | 


|acts upon the principle Tennyson praised,— 





| such conduct meritorious. 


cannot adopt them, to discount their effect. 


& | 


ow Spread of Science.—Maj. Ronald 
Ross, well known for his success in dealing 
with tropical diseases, insisted in a recent 
article that the public is in no sense imbued 
with the scientific spirit, and that the progress 
of science is almost exclusively the work of 
individuals. The public, he declares, generally 


**believing where we cannot prove,’’ and deems 
Half the people in | 


| the tropics, he adds, suffer from malaria every | 


year ; and yet, although it has been scientifically 


| demonstrated that this disease is conveyed from 


| governments failed at first to take adequate 


man to man by gnats, even so-called educated 
white people scoffed at the discovery, and most 


action. But finally, Major Ross believes, the 
world will be dominated by disciplined and sci- | 


| entific peoples, and the others will be set aside. 


NY 





Theory of Volcanoes.—Maj. C 
Dutton, in the Popular Science | 
Monthly, advocates the theory that volcanic | 
eruptions are caused by radio-activity occurring | 
at a depth of one to three miles below the sur- | 
face of the earth. Observations show, he says, 
that the seat of volcanic activity is never so | 
deep as four miles. He supposes that at about 
the depth mentioned, beneath volcanic regions, 
radium is in process of formation from uranium, 
or whatever the element may be whose slow | 
decay forms radium. The latter immedMtely | 
begins to disintegrate at a relatively rapid rate, 
and the heat thus produced eventually melts a | 
quantity of rock. The water contained in the | 
rock thereupon becomes explosive, and an erup- 
tion ensues. The lava having been discharged, 
the volcano rests until the accumulation of heat | 
from radio-action again melts the rock. 





gga Electric Waves.—<According | 
to a description of his experiments given 
by Mr. Marconi, the confining of the electric 
waves used in wireless telegraphy to certain 
predetermined directions is a problem admitting 
of an easy, if not a complete, solution. A simple 
method is to substitute for the usual vertical 
antenna employed as radiator or absorber of 
the waves, a straight horizontal conductor, 
placed at a comparatively small elevation above 
the surface of the ground or the water. Experi- 
ence shows that the radiation reaches a maximum | 
in the vertical plane of this horizontal wire, and | 
gradually dies out on each side of it. Similarly | 
at the receiving-station the maximum effect of 
the waves is felt in the vertical plane of the 
horizontal absorbing conductor. To attune the 


| transmitting and receiving apparatus, their con- 
| ductors are pointed in the same direction. 


A Wonderful Tonic is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 
tired feeling during spring and summer. [Adr. 





‘THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ) ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN pe ee Hayes, De, ¥. Buffalo, N.Y. 
pe. | 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
AGREES WITH HIM ABOUT FOOD. 





A trained nurse says: “In the practice of my 
profession I have found so many points in favor 
of Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recom- 


mend it to all my patients. 


“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an 
essential in food for the sick) and can be adapted 
to all ages, being softened with milk or cream for 


| babies or the aged when deficiency of teeth ren- 


ders mastication impossible. For fever patients 
or those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and 
albumen water very nourishing and refreshing. 
This recipe is my own idea and is made as follows: 


| Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a glass of 


water for an hour, strain and with the 
beaten white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice or flavoring. This affords a great deal of 
nourishment that even the weakest stomach can 
assimilate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses Grape- 
Nuts himself and orders it many times for his 
patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with 
fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for 
any one—well or sick.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prostra- 


serve 


| tion or brain fag, a 10 days trial of Grape-Nuts 
| will work 
building, 


wonders toward nourishing and re- 
and in this way ending the trouble. 
“There’s a reason” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 





Ji come 


Do You Own One ? 


Hamilton Pianos have the genuine 
musical power that governs the intelligent 
music lover in his choice. 

The makers supply excellence of con- 
struction, richness of tone, perfection in 
action and art in mode ling the case, and 
all at a reasonable price. 

Nearly 40,000 families own Hz milton Pianos, 
Not a locai nor a national instrument, but 
world-accepted, receiving the M: adaille 
d’Argent at Paris in 1900, and First Order of 
Merit at Melbourne, 1908, and is known_in 
most of the musically cultured c pane 8. Un- 
A facilities are back of the H: milton. 

want you to know the story of “The 
World: Wide Favorite.” Will you send your 
name and let us send you Catalogue No. 4 
which will post you on the Hamilton ? 


Address D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


























THE 
DAINTY 
DESSERT 


The best families in the land, 
of culture and refinement, are the largest 
users of Jell-O. Not because of the 
fact that it is the cheapest table delicacy 
on the but becaus 


market, it is exactly 


suited to their requirements, 
delicate, delightful, 
tempting alike to the 
So simple that a child can 
prepare it in one minute; 
Pure 
so goe od that it received highest 
Gold Medal, the 


and Portland Expositions; so 


is easily 
prepared, dainty 


and eye and 
appetite. 
so pure that it 
is indorsed by the Food Commis- 
sioners; 
award, at a 
low 
price that all can afford to use it. 
Different 
you have 


Sold by all 


10-cent package serves six. 


and better than any dessert 


ever eaten. Six flavors. 
grocers. 
Beautifully Illustrated Recipe 
Book mailed Free on request. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON 


Pronounced *Bpo-kan.” 

Facts about the **Spokane Country” 
mines, lumber and milling interests ; 
and investment opportunities. Land of 
peaches, apples, melons, berries. Hunting, 
superb scenery and delightful climate. 
jrowing cities and towns. Address Dept. D. 
Chamber of C ce, Spok 
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WINCHESTER 


1906 .22 CALIBER 


Extra Light Weight Repeating Rifles 


Many a boy has often wished for a repeating rifle such as 


men use. 
boys. 


Men’s rifles are too heavy and too costly for most 
The Winchester Model 1906 .22 Caliber repeater 


was designed to meet the requirements of young sportsmen, 
and it will surely suit them in every way, including 


the price which is low. 
quality. 


It is cheap in price but not in 
Ask your dealer to show you the new Winchester. 


FREE: Send for circular fully describing this rifle, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





families 


ous 
In 
One 


; its rich farms, 
its water powe 8 
grapes, 
fishing, 
Fine schools, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SWEETS. 


must have erred in giving 
children a sweet tooth, but 
children, on the other hand, 
regard the jam-pot and the 
sugar-bowl as the depositaries 
of all that is most delectable. 
Neither side is quite right and 
neither quite wrong. 

Sugar is not the poison and 
the spoiler of digestion that 
the careful mother thinks it is; 
neither is it better as a food 
than roast beef and bread and butter, as the hearty 
youngster thinks. There was a book printed 
many years ago, in which the tale was told of 
some shipwrecked sailors who lived for weeks on 
some hogsheads of sugar and a little water, which 
was all they had saved from the wreck. They did 
not have so good a time as we boys thought they 





ought to have had, but they lived, and were not so 


badly off at the end of the period as most persons 
would think they should have been. 

The truth is, that sugar is a food and a necessary 
one; but it may easily be taken in too great 
amount. Foods are divided into two great classes 
—the proteids (meats, eggs and legumes), which 
contain nitrogen as their most important element, 
and the 
chiefly of carbon. Both of these are necessary— 
the proteids to build up the framework of the 
body, and the others to supply energy; the pro- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








| grasp on my hair relaxed, the elephant drew a 
| long sigh. 

A year and a half after this I was called to 
western Massachusetts. Barnum’s show was 
there. You may be sure I called to inquire for 
my distinguished patient. 

| “Hebe’s well and hearty, sir,’’ the keeper an- 
swered me. “Come in and see her; she’ll be glad 
to see you.” 

For a moment she looked at me indifferently, 
| then steadily and with interest. She next reached 
| out her trunk and laid it caressingly on my hair, 
| and then she lifted up her foot, now whole and 
| healthy, and showed it to me. That’s the sober 


truth. 
& 
TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 
| « hat I like about Parson Tarbell’s sermons 


| is that they always give you an idea that 
you can carry home with you and use in your 
every-day life,” said Mrs. Jenkins. ‘“He’s what I 
call a real practical preacher.” 





“So do I,” said Mrs. French, as the two women 


walked slowly home from church arm in arm. 
“Wasn’t his sermon grand? I know just what he 


meant about hunting for the one piece of silver | 


you’ve lost, even if you have got nine others. If 

| my little Willy strays off I’m all of a whew till I 
| find him, for he’s just as precious to me as if he 
behaved like the rest o’ my children. 

“Then how ’tis if we t 
| folks; how we’ll search and hunt till we find an 
| excuse for getting it again, though we may have 

plenty of other friends. We hate to lose anything 
| we've valued. The way he described that poor 
woman brightening up her lamp, so it would cast 
a light as far as —”’ 
| “Um-m, that was what I had in mind,” inter- 
| rupted Mrs. Jenkins, who had been listening with 
some impatience. “When he spoke of that I 
bethought me of those two old lamps I keep in 
Mis’ Graham’s room always, and put away for 
winter, so they won’t get harmed anyway. Here’s 
Mis’ Graham coming Tuesday for the summer, 
| and those lamps had never crossed my mind. 

“Of course I wouldn’t make any reg’lar plans 
on Sunday, but come to-morrow morning I shall 
have a little something to do, I’m thinking.” 


® & 


| AN UNRECOGNIZED OPPORTUNITY. 


| **] tell you, Mrs. Juniper,” Mrs. Hubbard was 
saying to her caller, “we often fail in trying to 


| be helpful to needy people because we will not | 


put ourselves in their places and try to see things 
from their point of view. We consult our own 


pleasure and our own convenience even in our 
charitable work. Self-sacrifice is nobler than | 


| giving. If we were more considerate of —” 


Here Mrs. Hubbard was interrupted by the 
| maid, who came to tell her that a woman at the 
kitchen door wished to speak with her. She ex- 
cused herself and went out, but returned a few 
| moments later. . 

| “It?s a woman with a four-year-old child,” she 
said, “looking for work. I should be glad to have 
|her help Norah with the housecleaning, but of 
= we can’t have that child running over the 
1ouse. 
round with such a handicap as that.” 


e © 


BOTH PERFECTLY SAFE. 


teids are the iron of the boiler and machinery, the | 


fats are the packing, and the sugars are the fuel; 
all are necessary to the perfect working of the 
human machinery. 

The danger in taking sweets is in overdoing. 
The world’s consumption of sugar has increased 
enormously in the last half-century, although the 
necessity for muscular exertion (and therefore 
the need of fuel) has, through the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, decreased. Much of this 
sugar has gone into the stomachs, not of rollicking 
boys and toiling men, who can use up a lot of it, 
but of girls and young women, who are using it to 


saturate their blood with unnecessary fuel, to load | 


their livers with sugar, and to spoil their com- 
plexions. 

Children may, and often do, eat too much candy ; 
but they will not suffer much as long as they are 
in the active state of existence, for while they 
romp they are expending a vast amount of energy, 
and their little machines consume a vast amount 
of fuel. The danger is in forming a habit that 
may be carried on into a sedentary form of life. 


&® 


HELPING AN ELEPHANT. 


A veterinary surgeon who had won reputation 
was once summoned by P. T. Barnum to come 
to his stables to attend Hebe, a favorite elephant, 
who had hurt her foot. She was a splendid 
creature, and worth a small fortune. The surgeon 
tells the story of his experience and its results in 
Our Dumb Animals: 

Hebe had stepped on a nail or a bit of iron, and 
it had penetrated the tender part of her foot. She 
was in intense agony—almost wild with pain. 

Long before we reached the enclosure in which 
she was kept we could hear her piteous trumpeting, 


and when we entered we found her on three legs, | 


swinging the sore foot slowly backward and for- 
ward, and uttering long cries of anguish. Her 
keeper said, “Don’t you be afraid, sir. Hebe’s 
got sense.” But I own that I felt rather queer 
and shaky as I went up to the huge beast. 

The men employed about the show came round 
us curiously as I bent down to examine the foot. 
While I was doing so, as gently as I could, I felt 
a light touch on my hair, and as I turned and saw 
the great trunk behind me it had an awful sug- 
gestiveness. 

“TI shall have to cut, and cut deep,” I said to her 
keeper. He said a few words in some lingo, evi- 
dently intended for the elephant’s understanding 
only. Then he shouted with the utmost coolness, 
“Cut away!” 

Well, I made one gash with the knife. 
grasp on my hair tighten 
ungently. 


I felt the 
perceptibly, yet not 
Cold drops of perspiration stood out 


all over me and I hesitated as to whether I should | 


go on. 

“Shall I cut again?’ I managed to call out. 

“Cut away!”’ came the response. 

This stroke did the work. A mass of fetid matter 
followed the knife; the abscess was lanced. We 
sprayed out the foot, packed it, and bound it up. 
The relief must have been immediate, for the 


Be acquaintances met at the entrance to a 
public dining-room, hung their hats up in the 
| hallway and went inside. “Higgins,” said the 
| smaller one of the two, “that’s a fine hat of yours. 
| Aren’t you a little afraid to leave it out there, 
| where somebody might make a mistake and walk 
| off with it?” 


“Not a bit,” responded the larger man. “My 
size is seven and three-quarters. If any other 
man should put it on his head it would come down 
| to his ears. ut how about you, Hawkins? Yours 
| is a fine hat, too. Isn’t it a bit risky to leave it 
| there?” 

“T should say not,’”’ answered Hawkins. ‘Mine 
| is six and one-half. T i 
| thousand that could get it far enough on his head 
| to make it stay on. 

it up in the anteroom at a ward caucus.” 


& & 


SLEEPING ON HIS ARMS. 


ready for a visit to his aunt, “‘be sure you 
are not late to breakfast, as you so often are at 
home. That won’t do when you are visiting.” 





| Freddy’s triumph is recorded in the New York | 


| Tribune: 

On her son’s return his anxious mother inquired 
if he was ready in time for the family breakfast. 

“Yes’m!” responded Freddy, triumphantly. “a 
was down every morning soon’s any of ’em.’ 

“Tam so glad; hope you’ll keep it up.” 

“You won’t let me.” 

“Won’t let you? Why not?” 

“Well, you see, I just put my nighty on and 
slept in my clothes, so’s to be nice and ready in 
the morning.” 


* & 


BETTER WORTH KNOWING. 


A gentleman in an address to a graduating class, 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
told the following story of the president of an 


journey across the water. 


When the ship was in a dangerous channel he 
became engaged in conversation with the pilot, an 
elderly man, who had spent most of his life on the 
water. The president of the company remarked: 

“T suppose you know all about the dangerous 
places in this channel?” 

“Nope,” replied the pilot. 

“You don’t!” exclaimed the president. 
why are you in charge of that wheel?” 

“Because I know where the bad places ain’t.” 


“Then 


® © 
THE BAD MONTHS. 


t was mid-October in Vermont, and there was 

already a hint of snow in the air. The city 
boarder on his way to the depot shivered slightly, 
and drew his greatcoat closer about him. 


“There’s no denying that you have the loveliest 

state in the Union in the summer, Osgood,” he 

| said to the stage-driver, “but I wouldn’t live here 
the year round if you’d give it to me.” 

The old man slowly flicked a persistent fly off 
the near horse before he grumbled, “Well, ’tain’t 
|@ very good state to live in, I’ll admit. Have to 

drag round on wheels about four months out of 
every year!” 





ose our faith in some | 


She ought to know better than to go 


There isn’t one man in a | 


shouldn’t be afraid to hang | 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 
Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
| sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 

lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
| purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
| redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 


eczemas, with shapeless nails and painful finger ends, | 
this treatment works wonders, speedily curing the 
(Adv. 


most distressing cases. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women. 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means 
not only a high intellectual development under 
most favorable conditions, but includes a practi- 
| cal training in the various branches of Household 
| Economics, 

Special advantages in Music and Art under 
| Boston masters. Unusually large number of teach- 
| ers in proportion to pupils. 

| Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, 
| Swimming Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan 
for a girl’s education. 








Dry, and anoint freely with | 

















C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 





2nd—“ The school boy with his shining 
morning face.” 
Isacomplete pure food, which builds up 
pan b. 





the brain, bones and . pr 
healthy growth of the entire system. All 
of Nature’s mineral phosphates are re- 
tained. Helpful in meeting the strains 
put upon the growing child of school age. 
Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, 
coffee ‘and cocoa, for the whole family. 
Pure milk and the extracts of selected 
malted grains. A delicious food-drink is 
ready in a moment by simply stirring the 
powder in water. In Lunch Tablet form 
| also, a healthy confection for children, 
recommended by physicians. Excellent 
| as a lunch at recess. 

A sample, vest ket lunch case, also book- 
let, giving valuable recipes, sent if 
requested. At all druggists. _ 
| ASK FOR HORLICK’S; s 


others are imitations. 


Horlicks’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 





























Sure Your 





| in ordinary vinegar. 
| 





pure-food authorities. 


ocean steamship company, who was taking a | 
| Brewed from selected barley malt by a 


/most exact process, it combines with all the 
healthful properties of the grain a flavor 
of rare pungency that makes it invaluable 


| for salads and table uses. 
| 
in 


your money. 


etc. 


let on vinegars. 





New York Pittsburgh 








Style 190. Price 35c. 


The Little Lady 


She wants to be a beautiful woman 
when she grows up. 

The Ferris Waist for little ones 
gives the body the support that is 
needed — makes them straight, allows 
their chests to expand and aids Nature 
in the development of healthy, grace- 
ful women. 


FERRIS 
seco: WAIST 


Supports but does not 
compress the body. 
Separate buttons to fas- 
ten each garment, and 
shoulder straps to dis- 
tribute the weight. 

All sizes and styles for 
women and children. 


Ferris Waists are sold 
by leading dealers. 
None genuine without ‘ 

Q Ferris Patent Safety 
the name in red. LA ag hcg teat 
supports holds the 


Send for the Ferris eel mene Tan 
vents any tearing of 


Book, free. the cloth. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 








Vinegar is Pure? 


_ In no other article that goes on the table 
is there so much dangerous adulteration as 


And yet the amount of vinegar used in 
any one home is so small that every family 
| $6 No.” said Freddy’s mother, as she got him Can afford the finest vinegar made. 


HEINZ 


Pure MaltVinegar 


—the only vinegar of this kind made in the 
United States—is without question the 
purest, most delicious, most healthful vine- 
gar that can be produced. Indeed, it is re- 
cognized as the standard by the Government 


Your grocer sells Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
sealed bottles. Include a bottle in your 
/next order; if it isn’t the finest that ever 
came to your table the grocer will refund 


Others of the 57 Varieties that are sure to 
captivate you are Baked Beans (three kinds), 
Preserved Fruits, Sweet Pickles, India Relish, 
Mandalay Sauce, Pure Imported Olive Oil, 
Let us send you our interesting booklet 
entitled ‘‘ The Spice of Life;’’ also our book- 


34! Broadway, New York. 




















H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
Chicago 


London 
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As Dainty as the Fragrance of Flowers 


There is a subtle charm in daintiness, whether it be that 
of flowers or of foods—the dainty always appeals to our 
senses, and particularly to the sense of taste. 

You like dainty foods, whether you are a man, a 
woman or a child, and of all the dainty, delicious, appetizing 
and satisfying foods there is nothing that can compare with 


uaker Rice 
(Puffed) 


The marvelous, patented process that both puffs the rice kernel to many 
times its natural size and cooks it to a dainty, nut-like crispness at the same time, 
makes of rice a new food, far more enjoyable than anything made of rice which 
you have ever tasted. 





All the purity, strength and goodness of the rice is retained, and to it there 
is added the charm of a most delicate flavor and an exquisite lightness that make 
you think you can never get enough. 


To the joy and delight of every child who loves sweets, full direc- 
tions for making many wholesome confections, such as Quaker 
Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle, will be found on each 


package. Made in your own home, you know they are pure. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





BABIES praise Mennen’s before they can talk. Their sweet sleep and wide-awake 
comfort is golden speech indeed. More babies are made contented and happy by 
Mennen’s than by any other toilet powder. Careful mothers and good nurses get the safest 
and purest. A positive relief for prickly heat, chafing, sunburn and all skin irritations. 


For the further protection of our patrons, we have perfected an 
absolutely non-fillable box which will prevent substitution. 
sure you get the original. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. It has the scent of fresh-cut violets. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Free. 


Look for face on box. GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. Look for face on box. 














